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A GOODLY HERITAGE. By Patt Warernouse, M.A.Oxon. | 
Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 13th January 1909. 


Hereditas mea preclara est mihi. 

T is at least probable, for reasons which I will afterwards explain, that no one in the 
present company is familiar with a little book called Architecture and the Angels, written 
- by John Pargiter. The book is the product—the by-product I might say—of an unusual 
mind, and the author is such as I will show him to be in the conversation to which I will 
ask you of your kind patience to listen. Will you imagine first the setting of that conversa- 
tion. A modest house of rather prim Early Victorian presence, with a white stucco front, an 
Tonic porch and a balustraded parapet, stands some twenty miles from London, among the 
region of green fields which still prevails beyond the fringe of the Northern suburbs. Behind 
the house is a square enclosed garden, bounded by a high end weather-beaten brick wall, 
and at the far end of the garden walk, which is lined with herbaceous flowers, is an incon- 
spicuous green door in the wall, leading, you would suppose, to a potting-shed. Open the door 
and you find a surprise. You are in a little summer-house whose western and southern win- 
dows look out upon a wide and fair landscape. Spreading cornfields are its middle distance, 

and its horizon is a soft ridge of the wooded Chiltern Hills. 

It is in that summer-house that you will find John Pargiter, with his pipe and his book. 
His book, or perhaps his books, for he generally has two, being never sure (so he tells me) 
how long his mood even for a favourite volume will last. 

It was on a Sunday morning that I first found him there, and | concluded from the day 
of the discovery that he was one of those men of no settled creed who would prefer reading and 
home meditations to the “ assembling together” of worshippers. I suggested this, but he 
rounded on me at once. “ You know my tastes,” he said; “do you honestly think that | 
could be aware of the existence in England of a society nearly two thousand years old-without 
being an active member of that society ? ” 

I have had good reason since to know that the causes which made him and kept him a 
Churchman were much more than archeological, but the answer was characteristic of the man ; 
and ! veritably believe that even if the Christian Church had not its moral claim, the historic 
would have been enough to seize and hold him. 

I once asked him why he was not a Freemason; his answer was a longer one than | can 
trouble you with here, especially as it has little to do with our present subject. 
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* You architects,” he said, on the first occasion when I had any serious talk with 
him, “don’t in the least realise your privileges. It is almost horrible to me to think of the 
insignificant way in which your young men glide into what they sometimes call “ the Profes- 
sion.” If I had any power in the matter there should be a ceremony of initiation such as 
should fill their young souls with wholesome awe. Just think of it,” he went on ; “ you have 
a craft whose historical continuity is as old as history itself; whose actual existence reaches 
back to the days of mythology, whose manifest products in Crete date from the generation 
next to Zeus: and yet your neophytes without ceremony or rite join the brotherhood of 
ancients with as little thought on their part or yours as if they were merely accepting election 
to a local heckey club.” 

I ventured to suggest that after all we had examinations in architecture, followed on 
election to the Institute by a little ritual in the way of a ceremonious handshake from the 
President, and further (this I said against my truer nature) that our present age was not very 
fond of ceremonies—had outgrown them in fact. 

Pargiter was pained. ** How can we outgrow ceremonies?” he said.‘ A ceremony can 
he too big when it is new, but never when it is old. Don’t you realise that every year which 
goes by adds to the dignity and mystery of your ancient craft, so that the force of the cere- 
mony which you so strangely neglect would be greater now than ever? That bashful hand- 
shake between a gentleman in an office coat and a youth in an oftice jacket is a miserable 
anti-climax alongside of the vision which I have of a mystic formula, a solemn oath, and 
symbolic robes.” 

But | must not weary you with a desultory record of Pargiter’s conversations ; 1 want to 
tell vou of a particular talk on a particular subject. 

It was again on a Sunday (afternoon this time), and I had taken with me my friend 
Harper. Harper is a useful ally in a talk with Pargiter, being willing, for purposes of 
argument, to offer himself as an exponent of the purely materialist and prosaic attitude. He 
is, I may say, an architect, which Pargiter is not, and he is moreover a man of as refined a 
inind as you will readily discover ; yet, with the intention of drawing our idealist friend and of 
egging him on to those flights of fancy or vision which need the impetus of opposition, he is 
willing with some show of sincerity to play the part of advocatus diaboli. 

We found Pargiter muttering and ready for the fray. He had his usual two books with 
him; both lay open upon the summer-house table; as far as I could see one was the index 
volume of St. Thomas Aquinas, the other was Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson,t and I have 
wondered since by which of many possible trains of thought he had stumbled on to the subject 
of which he talked to us that day. 

He burst at once in a question. *‘* What,” said he, ‘is in your opinion the most enduring 
formula of human expression ? Cast your memory along the centuries of European civilisa- 
tion, include in your survey the whole field of man’s mental occupation, and tell me if you 
ean what conventional utterance, either of speech or art. has been most enduring and most 
satisfving.” 

Harper, | saw, was getting restive already. He wanted a talk on architecture, and was 
afraid that the day was to be squandered in generalities, but he answered meekly and properly 
enough that he supposed the rules of chess would fairly answer the description. 

* Assuming,” said he, * that chess reached Europe in the year 750 a.p., and that it had 
enjoyed a prestige of, let us say, a thousand years in pre-European society, we may fairly look 


A quite unnecessary slight on the Institute’s dignity. t A strange pair, representing, as it seems, Dogma at its 
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upon it as being the collection of conventional ideas which for longevity and persistent 
popularity bears undisputed palin.” 

“ A very good answer,” said Pargiter; “1 had overlooked chess, which I am afraid is a 
serious and successful rival to the thing | have my eye on. Let us bar games (for you must 
put draughts with chess as being equally ancient); let us bar games, and let me put my 
question again.” 

It was my turn to take up the conversation, so | suggested religious ritual. 

“Yes,” said Pargiter, “‘ I thought you would suggest that, and you are right to suggest it. 
The most holy words and some most sacred actions of religion are indeed so constant in their 
iteration and so endlessly satisfying that we must always consider them as typical of that 
continuity between generation and generation, which after all is more than half of what we 
mean by the Communion of Saints. The words and deeds of the celebrant in the Mass ; the 
folded palms and bent knees of a little child at prayer; the phrase and uplifted hand of one 
who bestows a blessing, are all instances of the tendency in mankind to be satisfied in matters 
of grave importance with unchanging adherence to an unchanging rule. But since in these 
cases the love of fixed tradition is at least allied to a sense of the immutable stability of 
God and His ordinances, and since therefore they owe their lack of vicissitude to an impulse, 
if not an actual sanction, which is from outside, from above, | will put my question again, 
asking vou to leave out of consideration the field of religion.” 

Harper took his innings and was very bold—just what Pargiter wanted. * | can assert,” 
he said - * for though you wouldn't expect it of an architect, | have given some thought to these 
generalities—I can assert that if you bar religion and games there is only one formula of 
human expression which is abiding. It is no form of speech in any given language, for every 
country has its language, every district its dialect, every age its change of pronunciation. 
Again, no literary conceits are abiding, even though they pass from one language to another. 
The hexameter, though you might say it runs from Homer to Longfellow, does not really do 
so; for if the author of The Odyssey were brought to earth again, he would not recognise 
Hvangeline as being in his own metre, scansion by accent being entirely different from 
scansion by syllable and quantity.* Geometry and mathematics of course are not changeable 
by progressive generations, but then their unchangeableness lies in the nature of things, and 
is not subject to man’s genius, and they cannot therefore be classed as conventional formule. 
No; the only permanent, satisfying, and unchanging output of man’s arbitrary brain lies in the 
region of logic, and is that ancient, indispensable, and indisputable thing called by philosophers 
the Syllogism, the form by which men in all ages since Aristotle have couched the process of 
deductive conclusion.” 

Harper brought his climax out with quiet conviction, and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Pargiter, momentarily taken aback by the beginning of the outburst, smiled as he saw the 
end coming. ‘“ Your syllogism,” he said, “is no convention and no product. It lies outside 
man’s field of invention as much as do mathematics, and I am still free, unquenched, to put 
my question again. Iask you once more, but in different terms, is there any formula of human 
expression or group of connected formule in the world of letters, speech, action, or art, which 
has been evolved by human process, fixed by human judgment, and used for, let us say, two 
thousand years with satisfaction to the users and to their critics? My friends, there is such a 
conventional human utterance, and it belongs to you architects. It is that trio, or rather 
quintette, of graceful columnar designs which we call in two words The Orders—the sturdy 


* Harper was, to be sure, quite wrong in dealing thus prosody. The hexameter is really quite astonishingly im- 
airily with the very difficult subject of the boundaries and mortal, though Longfellow did not understand the business. 
distinctions between syllabic, quantitative, and aecentual PM 
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Dorie with his less authentic companion the Tuscan, the chaste Ionic, the luxurious Corinthian, 
and her kinswoman, the Composite.” 

“ Well,” said Harper, “ you have certainly done honour to our old friends, but have you 
not possibly overdone it’ It is quite true, for example, that the entrance to Euston Station is 
to this day blocked by a structure of doubtful utility which quite creditably resembles a 
Propyleum of the fifth century b.c.; but aren't you drawing conclusions rather wildly when 
you suggest that this and similar archeological freaks are evidence of a continuous worship of 
a long obsolete method of construction ?” 

Pargiter smiled very gently, but with the look of a man bringing up his reserves. The 
attack, 1 suppose, was just of the kind he anticipated. 

“ My dear Harper,” he said, “that engine of logic which you thrust at me just now as 
the one survival among human conventions is, I fear, somewhat rusty in your keeping. In the 
first place, | won’t have a word said against the Euston portico. It is one of the three or four 
things in London to which I doa kind of homage. That a railway company should in our own time, 
or at least in our fathers’ time, have committed that great-hearted indiscretion, and should 
have reared in what is nowa back street that pure piece of Classic art, is a thing to be grateful 
for in a rather devout kind of way. But | shouldn’t myself have taken that example as any 
proof, nor do | mean to suggest, as you think, that there has been a continuous worship of the 
Orders. Do you realise” and here Pargiter took off his hat, not merely I think to cool his head - 
“do you realise that things which are worshipped do not depend on worship for their existence 
and continuance ? | mean to put it to you, quite deliberately and without the bias of enthusiasm, 
that, leaving out of account some years of evolution, the Orders have prevailed as a force for 
two thousand years, and that they prevail now as they never prevailed before.” 

Harper rushed in eagerly with his reply, but he spoke quite coolly and steadily as a man 
sure of his ground, for this time he was in real earnest. ‘ My good Pargiter,” he said, ‘ you 
will forgive my reminding you that you are not an architect, and that your eagerness to 
establish theories of architecture sometimes makes you rather ignore the facts of architectural 
history. The Orders are enjoying, it is true, a vogue at the present time ; we are going through 
a revival which happens to favour their use. In fact, to put the matter clearly, this weary and 
uninventive age of ours is at the moment engaged, for lack of original ideas, in several revivals, 
each of which is in reality the renaissance of anart which was at its time a renaissance itself. 
We are building in the Palladian, the Wren, the Louis Seize, the Jacobean methods, even 
sometimes in the manner of the Italian Cinquecento, and as each of these styles was either a 
direct attempt at the resuscitation of Roman work or a derivative from some predecessor's 
attempts at the same enterprise, it is at least natural—isn’t it ?-that the Orders should be among 
us still. What is more, | think if you will use yotr eyes among the works of some of our 
ereater architects you will realise that their worship of the sacred Orders is not quite so complete 
as you might imagine. Little tricks are being played with the details, the enrichments, and 
even the proportions of the Doric, [onic and Corinthian columns and entablatures, which are 
evidence that we are not wholly satisfied with your three Graces, nor inclined to let them 
domineer over us as they domineered over some of our predecessors.” 

He paused for breath, but Pargiter let him go on. 

“There is no accounting for the strength of revivals in architecture. They are the 
subjects of whim or caprice, and are not to be taken as evidence of any deliberate impetus in 
the architectural conscience of the country. No, Pargiter, you can’t make out a case. The 
Orders, a Greek invention, were altered by the Romans, who thereby showed, as indeed the 
Greeks had before them, that there was no finality about their precious proportions ; they sur- 
vived in the hands of a not too artistic nation for a respectable period of a few hundred years, 
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but they fell all to pieces like broken idols when the centuries of Christian ecclesiastical 
architecture supervened.” 

Harper paused again, and was again allowed to continue. 

‘“‘ Byzantine clumsiness on the one hand and the slender grace which we call Gothic on 
the other finally drove the Orders from the field of living art. The fifteenth century, with 
its artificial affectation of Classicism, brought them back, and in one place or another they have 
appeared and reappeared, but with so little real hold on the true craftsmen of any age or 
nation that even a craze like the Gothic revival was enough to keep them in the background, 
and that even our present epoch—the most servile in its efforts at unimaginative copying— 
cannot bring itself to make use of them without frequent alterations.” 

Pargiter took this very quietly, and at the end said, “ Hadn’t we better finish this talk 
under the big aspen in the north meadow?” I think, perhaps, he thought that we should 
take wider views in the open air, and indeed that aspen tree has sometimes seemed to me the 
kind of shelter suitable to a Sccratic dialogue. 

So we walked across the grass together, and by common unspoken consent refrained from 
argument till we were all sitting or lying in the shade of the big tree. 

Then Pargiter began. “ Harper,” he said, “1 hardly know how to answer you without 
seeming to be trying to score points off you. There are so many things in what you have 
just said that seem to me to count on my side of the argument rather than on your own. 
Let me ask, do you know anything about Wood of Bath?” Harper answered, of course, that 
he was very well aware of the existence in the eighteenth century of that Palladian expert. 
“Then have you ever read his book called The Plagiarism of the Heathen Detected,* or 
something of that kind? It is, perhaps, not very likely that you have, for I have never seen 
a copy outside the British Museum.” 

We both admitted our ignorance of the volume. ‘It is,” said our friend, “what you 
would call an unreasonable book—an attempt to prove that the Orders, so far from being the 
invention of the Romans and Greeks, were in reality embodied in the Divine instructions 
given to the Jews. A similar attempt has, I believe, been made in more recent times. His- 
torically the theory gets no support froni facts, but its value in an unhistoric sense (and we 
ought to remember that historic facts are not the only kind of facts that are valuable), its 
value, I say, lies in the evidence which it gives of an overwhelming reverence in the author 
for his subject. Harper,” said Pargiter, turning abruptly to him, “do you remember the 
first time when you had a chance of making use of one of the Orders on anything of a large 
und important scale?” 

“1 do,” said Harper: “it was on a bank in Dunstable.” 

“Now can you look me full in the face and say that you did not feel a thrilling pride in 
the privilege of handling for your own use so ancient and honourable a means of expression ? 
You may be flippant about it; you will tell me, perhaps, that you merely used the Order 
because the old fogies at headquarters in Threadneedle Street made a point of having 
their building tricked out in the style which they have for fifty years and more consistently 
regarded as the respectable architectural livery of their buildings. But I know your feelings 
better than that. You positively glowed all over with the pleasure and pride of that bit of 
archeology, but it was not really archeology at all; and what made you glow was something 
deeper and more subtle ; it was, however little you may acknowledge it, the sense—but I will 
tell you later what it was.” 

Harper intervened, he shook hands with Pargiter in a sheepish sort of way, and it seemed 
to me that his eyes were rather unduly bright as he spoke. 


* Its real title is The Origin of Building, or the Plagiarisms the Heathens Detected, folio, Bath, 1741. 
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All he said was ‘* Quite right, quite right; I was a bit conceited about those Ionics.” 

Pargiter returned the handgrip, and said, ‘* You won't mind my now turning over that 
arguinent of yours down there in the summer-house. You know you tried to make me 
believe, or rather you tried to pretend that you believed, that our tolerance of the Orders in 
modern use was primarily due to the fact that, our invention being exhausted, we are now 
practising revivals of three or four previous revivals, all of which were based on Roman art. 
It seems to me that vou architects, for modest men, are the most immodest in your assum) 
tions. You think of yourselves as gods, controllers, creators, directors, capable of settling 
by your nod, or at least by your united vote, the course of the architecture of the age. 
Your very explanation that the tendency to revival is due to a present lack of imaginative 
invention is no real sign of modesty. It implies that it is merely owing to some temporary 
lapse of vigour on the part of your excellencies that a re-issue of some back numbers is 
permitted to take the place of your usual supply of seasonable novelties. My dear Harper, 
that is perfect nonsense, and your inner being knows it is. Lf you admit that there have been any 
architects at all worthy of the name during the last three centuries in England | will ask you a 
simple question.” 

“Of course we grant that,” we answered both together. 

«Then here is my question. Choose out+six names of architects from that period—six 
men of eminence and real worth (for there must have been at least six good men in all that 
time), and, having chosen your names, tell me how much any of these men have founded their 
title to honour upon personal powers of invention in architecture or personal pioneership in 
heading a revival. You will probably answer (being yourselves architects, not ‘men in the 
street’ or journalists) that in invention these great men have wisely done little, but that at 
least three out of your six have shown conspicuous vigour in leading a renaissance, whether 
Gothic or Classic. But I think you will find if you analyse even these cases that there was 
something more (or dare | say something less ?) in the actions of these men than individuality or 
originative force. A fleet can’t cross the seas with every prow abreast, but the ships are travelling 
in company although one here and there is ahead of the others. These men set sail with others, 
and, what is more, the wind was blowing before they weighed anchor. I don’t want to pursue 
this metaphor. You two men will know what 1 mean well enough, for we have talked about Sir 
Christopher Wren and his theory of the Geist or spirit of the age before; but what I believe 
we might realise as a result of this conversation is that we are all very apt in thinking and 
theorising about architecture to attribute to architects a spontaneity which is not really theirs.” 

“Oh, come,” said Harper, whose balance and fighting powers were by this time restored, 
“| see where you are leading us to: you are going to tell us that architecture is a great 
irresistible force that moves incessantly along in a course of its own choosing, and that the 
architect has nothing to do but to accept an order from a client, to draw out the first idea that 
comes into his head on strictly traditional lines, to recognise that design as inevitable, to see 
that the builder does his duty, to pocket his five per cent., and after having repeated this auto- 
mitic process for twenty-five or thirty years to expect the honour due to a great artist.” 

We all laughed together, and Pargiter went on. 

* Your clever bit of fooling, Harper, is marvellously near what I believe to be the truth ; 
only it all depends upon the meaning of the word architect. If by architect you mean any 
man who has a brass plate on his door and five letters after his name, then your jest remains 
ajest. But if by the word you mean, as I do, a man who besides certain agilities of 
pencil and brain is educated in architecture historically, scientifically, and sentimentally (1 
ean’t think just now of a better word), then your words of joke are words of truth, except that 
even the truest architect will not necessarilv be satisfied with his first essay at any design. 
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You see | use the word design still, and I mean it in its fullest sense, but | believe we shall really 
find our proper explanation of the architect’s position in the word stewards. It is required of 
stewards that a man be found faithful. Faith then has its place. The true architect in fact is a 
faithful steward; a man can't bea steward unless something definite is committed to his keeping, 
nor can he be faithful without a creed to which he may give his adherence. ‘Therefore a man is 
not an architect until he knows in the most thorough and intimate sense the good thing which 
has been committed to him—and the process of learning is often a very long one and very slow. 
Some men can give no account of their stewardship simply because they have never known them- 
selves stewards. When we come to look at architecture and architects in this fundamental way 
we do not get any help from the analogy of the other arts. They have indeed their tradi- 
tions, revered and holy traditions, but in no kind of sense are they botind up in what for the 
paucity of language we sometimes call conventionality in the way in which architects are so 
bound. Do you remember what you said just now about the liberties which modern architects 
take with the Orders? The very fact that we call them liberties and know them for such is a 
proof of our faith to the true type. You recall Plato’s doctrine of ideas? He considers that 
all the things we see and touch and know by sense are but manifestations of original types 
which are deposited so to speak in a world other than ours, the world of realities. There 
could be no better illustration of Plato’s theory than the Orders. The things we design or 
carve or build as practical presentments of the Orders are merely phenomena, so to speak, 
whose value and essence lies in ‘the pattern laid up.” The abstract types of the Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian Orders would, if every extant example were destroyed and every illustration too, 
be still a reality in the very truest sense of the word real. And if the architects of the day 
tritle with these things—not necessarily out of frivolity, but sometimes for faithful and good 
reasons they do not thereby in any sense blur the reality of the type. Their very variations 
only have a meaning by reference to the type. The Orders are still supreme. What I said 
just now about excellence in architecture being parallel with excellence in degree of education 
amounts to this, if you look at it properly, that the more a man is educated the more readily 
will he obey—the more naturally will he obey—the tradition of which he is the depositary, and 
thus the more will he appear to be the slave, or rather the master, of his art. For obedience is 
not slavery. Do we not find in other walks of life beside architecture that the law of liberty is 
nothing other than the law of complete obedience? And one of the glories of obedience is that 
it brings with it brotherhood among those who obey. Your happiness in the Dunstable Ionics 
was the happiness of brotherhood with many great ones who have obeyed before your time.” 

Harper asked if he might say a word here. ‘ Suppose,” he said to Pargiter, “ that we 
accept your theory that the laws of the Orders are a kind of creed, and that true architecture 
consists in quite humbly and without personal initiation acting as a sort of priest of the 
mysteries —repeating the ritual and exposing from time to time the objects of veneration 
suppose we grant all this as applicable to the present age, what will you have to say of those 
periods of architecture which have no connection with the Orders at all ; and what can you say 
of the Romans and Greeks, who had to invent, or at least to codify, what we are now to accept 
as inevitable, unalterable, sacred, and, if | understand you rightly, eternal?” 

Pargiter really seemed a little baffled, and suggested that as the sun had gone in we 
might return to the summer-house. This would bring him back, he said, to his own arm-chair, 
and he could refill his pipe; also, he frankly admitted, he would like a few minutes of thought. 
So back we went. 

“Those questions of yours,” he said, “ are not new to my mind. | sometimes think when 
we are up against a puzzle of that kind that the true answer lies, as do the answers to some 
religious questions, in the retention of a respectful ignorance, an admission that we cannot 
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yet understand. Architecture is so big a thing and so noble, so far above the grip of every 
day comprehension, that there may well be heights and depths in its cosmos which we cannot 
plumb. In the first place, [am going to admit to you that when I speak and think of archi- 
tecture I quite deliberately and perhaps quite wrongly limit myself to European experience. 
I am not altogether ready to systematise in my architectural philosophy the Oriental stvles 0: 
to-day, or the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian, but it is worth while to note at this point that 
we have in Moslem architecture an example of adherence to type which in one sense outrivals 
man’s adherence to the Classic Orders. Then, to touch your difficulty about the non-Classic 
periods of art over which you may contend the Orders have no appeal, I admit that even in an 
age that clings most closely to academic Classicism there must of necessity be going on a vast 
amount of building, rural, domestic, utilitarian, in which the influence of Classic art seems 

I only say seems —-to have no play whatever. That the Gothic centuries stand outside the 
pale of the Classic tradition is at least possible, but 1am not quite sure even of that. The whole 
course of the Romanesque styles, out of which the Mediwval methods were born, is so intimately 
bound up with the traditions of Classic Roman work that it is very difficult to say of any 
given epoch that in it Roman tradition was dead. But if you grant that it died and was 
buried, the restoration of Classic supremacy in later ages only becomes in a sense more 
marvellous.” 

Pargiter halted, and said, “ Would you mind if I made a digression?" We assented, of 
course, and he went on. “I was reminded of this strange all-conquering supremacy of the 
Orders by a passage which I found the other day in Lorenzo Valla’s book on the Latin language. 
Valla lived in the middle of the fifteenth century, and he wrote as an Italian proud of the fact 
that the tongue of ancient Rome was in his day supreme as the speech of cultivated Europe. 
And this is how he expressed his boast: ‘Great is the sanctity, I had almost said the divinity, 
of the Latin tongue. For we find it cherished through many centuries among strangers, 
among barbarians, even among the enemies of Rome, so that we Romans, so far from mourning 
its decay, rejoice openly in the hearing of the whole world at its survival. Rome we have lost, 
gone is Rome's State, and dead her Empire, perishing rather by the force of ages than by the 
fault of her sons. Nevertheless, by virtue of this more glorious empire of language we rule 
to-day in no small tract of the world. Italy is ours, and Gaul and Spain, Germany, Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, and a host of other nations. For wherever the tongue of the Romans rules, there 
is the dominion of Rome.’ A modern Valla might, if he would, make the same boast to-day 

the same but infinitely wider. It would be for Roman architecture, not for Roman 
language, that he would claim dominion and sanctity—the word used is no less than sacra- 
mentum—and for the boundaries of its empire he would cite not a mere group of European 
States but furthest Africa, remote Australia, and’ that vast American continent of whose 
very existence the older writer never knew. In fact, the wonder of this overwhelming 
imperium has become by its very vastress and continuity less wonderful. We have become 
accustomed to it as to the marvel of the constellations at night. This being so, it is, I admit, 
difticult to contemplate the periods in which the Orders were ignored (or appeared so to be), 
and still more difticult to visualise an epoch in which they were in the making. The first I can 
tolerate in imagination as cloudy nights, so to speak, in which the stars were obscured though 
always existent —or perhaps, among very ardent Gothic friends, as moonlight nights in which 
they were dimmed by greater light. But what of a heaven in the making! What of constellations 
slowly taking shape! of man helping in the outline of Orion or advising on the curve of the 
Great Bear's tail! It baffles mind. The thought of ages in which the Orders were suppressed or 
ignored is to me embarrassing ; but your spectacle of a world in which the Orders sprang to life, 
of an age that begot them, so to speak, is still more upsetting to my powers of contemplation, 
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is, in fact, more hard to realise. May I put the affair before you in another way? Conceive 
yourselves to be intelligent and enthusiastic architects, well trained, and differing only from the 
well-educated craftsmen that you are by a certain cutting short of your historic knowledge. 
Imagine, if you please, that by some loss of documents and evidences you have been deprived 
of all knowledge of the history of the world earlier than 1600 4.p. Then apply yourselves to 
the very interesting question, What is the origin of these forms which so insistently prevail 
over our thought as architects? For my own part, if | were driven to conjecture I would as 
soon adopt the attitude of John Wood of Bath as any other. ‘To put it quite plainly, revela- 
tion seems as easy a solution as any theory of gradual growth.” 

We both muttered some respectful ejaculation of astonished disbelief. Pargiter answered 
us quite undisturbed. 

“Tam not,” said he, “indulging in superstition. I am merely wanting to make clear to 
you my matter-of-fact opinion that what appears to be the actual historic record of events in 
the birth of the Orders is much harder of belief than any simple story of Divine interference. 
That a process subject for many years to evolution should have been crystallised into quiescent 
permanence is a phenomenon so entirely contrary to human experience that revelation as it is 
understood in the terminology of religion is infinitely easier of credence. In other words, we 
are face to face with one of the very greatest marvels in the marvellous history of man.” 

“| will grant your final conclusion,” said Harper, “but don’t you think we are in 
danger of forgetting that even if we were all Classic architects of the severer school we should 
still not find our whole time and thought occupied by the Orders? There is a good deal of 
design done even in the monumental manner which does not involve any reproduction of the 
Tonic, Doric, or Corinthian columns.” 

“Ah.” said our friend, “ I thought one of you would say that, but I am sorry you have 
said it. I am afraid it proves that you do not yet realise the force of the precious thing 
committed to you. Did you never hear the story of the sea captain and the horse? A captain 
in the merchant service was upbraided by his employers because in his account for out-of-pocket 
expenses rendered at the close of a voyage he charged a guinea for a riding horse at nearly 
every place where his ship touched land. He was told that the charge must not again occur, 
and at the next presentation of accounts no item for horse exercise appeared. ‘We are glad,’ 
said the owners of the vessel, ‘that in your last accounts we no longer see that horse.’ 
‘Quite so, gentlemen,’ said the captain aloud; aside he added, ‘They don’t see him, but 
he is there right enough. I’ve spread him.’ The Orders, I think,” said Pargiter, “are like 
that captain’s horse. You may build a building with never a column nor pilaster, without 
even a cornice of the strictly normal type, and yet if that building is Classical in any genuine 
sense of the word the Orders will be there. They will be there in countless details of pro- 
portion, there in many a moulding, there, if in no other way, because of a certain grace which 
can only flourish in the architecture of a man whose training has been wrought under their 
influence. Even in the days when the Gothic revival was still warm with some of its original 
fire, there were, I am told, offices, good Gothic offices, in London where the pupils were made 
to take their turn at delineation of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, and their two less 
statutory sisters, the Tuscan and the Composite. That even upon the best Gothic work of 
these men that study had good effect we cannot doubt, in spite of a certain passage in a book 
which I do not name, for the very honour in which I hold its great writer.” 

Harper, wishing to be a little flippant, cut in with the suggestion that Batty Langley 
showed what could be done by the application of Classical ordinance to Gothic forms. 

Pargiter, unexpectedly, rather welcomed the diversion. 

“Tt was nice of you,” he said, “to mention Batty Langley. I haven't heard his name 
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recalled among architects for many years, and was beginning to think that his outlandish 
whim, and the strange attitude of mind that brought it forth, were forgotten. What an odd 
conceit it was to attempt to tie up the elements of Gothic columniation into a set of spurious 
Orders ; most strange indeed! It was like—what shall we say?” 

I suggested that it might be compared with an attempt to cut a bale of Harris tweed into 
a dress suit. 

Pargiter accepted the simile. ‘ That is right,” he said, “ quite right, and gives the entire 
clue to the situation. No good tailor would do such a thing, and yet you will find that the 
tailor who will best make you a shooting jacket out of your bit of tweed is an expert in the 
making of those very dress clothes whose cut would be so unsuitable to your present purposes. 
You will explain, I know, that in these days of division of labour no “ cutter” engaged on evening 
suits would touch Norfolk jackets. But I will be bold to maintain that this need not be so, and 
that our illustration may stand. The sum of it all, if you will let me go on preaching, the sum 
of our talk is this. The Orders are here, an ancient traditional survival, a means of expression, a 
iorce, a power, an influence, and you architects, whether you like it or not, are their pledged 
custodians. You may, in the exercise of what you think is free will, or private judgment, or indi- 
vidual taste, elect to be bad stewards, but the stewardship is not the less there, and it is required 
of a steward that a man be found faithful. Not every architect who departs, in his use of the 
Orders, from the perfect pattern is a bad steward ; a change of proportion, a change of detail, 
may serve not only the purpose of the designer, but also the honour of the very Order that is 
thus varied, so long as the architect in his work and his critics in their estimate of it have 
before their eyes and in their memories the real thing to which it is related. A man, for 
example, wants to express great slenderness in some design ; he takes the slender Corinthian 
and adds a diameter to its usual height ; thereby he gets his result ; but only because his eyes 
and the eyes of his educated contemporaries are filled with the vision of the normal proportions. 
Ours is an age that hates—I speak of the unhappy majority of our fellow-citizens—that 
hates dogma, almost hates doctrine, despises forms, and affects to think little of creeds, of 
ceremonies, and of those conventions which in all ages have been the shrines of truth ; and yet 
this free-thinking nonconforming age is in its architecture held in bondage by a set of forms 
whose supremacy none ventures to dispute. This strange thing, a strange and beautiful thing, 
has surely come about for our learning. That stewardship of yours is indeed a goodly heritage ; 
preclara hereditas, as the Vulgate more brilliantly puts it. You are, in a form-neglecting genera- 
tion, the custodians of imperishable and mystic form. ‘ Hold fast the form ’ was said by a man so 
great that he called himself the least of the apostles. Hold fast the form, I say, for Heaven 
only knows what that form may contain. We live in a world of forms, and no form is without 
its inner essence. Your anti-creed man will come at you with the text ‘The letter killeth,’ but 
you may remind him that without the letter he wouldn’t even have that text. The letter is 
no enemy of the spirit, but rather its faithful guardian. Form is not everything, but in this 
world it comprehends everything, and you architects are the high priests of form.” 

We took leave of Pargiter and walked home together, at first in silence. I rather expected 
a suggestion from Harper that the discussion had been carried on to an unnecessarily high 
plane. As he said nothing, I asked him at last : 

“ What did you think of Pargiter to-day?” 

He answered: “I don’t quite know yet, for I haven’t let my mind settle. Have you got 
Pargiter’s book ?” 


“Yes,” I said, ‘I have a copy of Architecture and the Angels at home; as we pass my 
house I will get it for you.” 
He came in with me, took the book and looked at the title and headings of the chapters 
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“ trehitecture and the Angels : an Essay on the Divinity of Form. Chapter 1. The Measure 
of the Man, that is, of the Angel. Chapter Il. He that built all things is God. Chapter III. 
St. Sebastian and the Column: a Sermon on Mantegna’s Picture. Chapter IV. The Quattuor 
Coronati.” ‘These were the things that met his eye. With the book I handed him a review 
that appeared shortly after its publication, in which the author was described as undoubtedly 
mad. 

* Would you mind my keeping these a few days?” said Harper. 1 consented. 

A fortnight later I met him on the platform at Euston and asked him what he thought. 
“1 should like to let you know,” he said, “that I think Pargiter is very nearly right, but | 
cannot be sure whether | am sorry I ever became an architect or overwhelmingly glad. | think 
the latter.” 


* ae * 


It is from Architecture and the Angels that 1 borrow the illustration which makes the 
heading of this paper. ‘ You will discover in it,” said Pargiter, “ perhaps more than appears 
at first sight. You will, for example, if you know your Bible, recognise by the number of 
its columns to whom the central tempictto is dedicated.” A bystander who did know his 
Bible, and who consequently identified also the text at the top, asked Pargiter if he did not 
think it a little irreverent to mingle so divine an allusion with a secular subject. DPargiter 
first muttered fiercely something about the impossibility of keeping either divine allusions 
out of architecture or architectural allusions out of divinity, but then recovering himself, he 
turned gently to his objector and said: “I quite see what you mean. Profanity, you feel, 
consists in looking downward too suddenly from a heavenly subject to an earthly one. If 
1 have done that I have been profane. But the text was the last thing put on to the drawing ; 
and there is no harm, is there, in looking, however suddenly, upward?” The drawing, 
1 may add, was made from a sketch of Pargiter’s (or was it from a sketch of mine ?) by 
Mr. L. §. Sullivan. 


* * * * * 
At the beginning, kind hearers, I promised to tell you why I doubted that anyone here had 


read Pargiter’s book. You will by this time know that there ts no such man as Pargiter, no 
such book, and not even any Harper. 
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MINHE word “style” used in connection with 
| architecture is generally underst od to imply 
character which by repeated usage has de- 
veloped into set form. Character is closely allied 
to style, but denotes something more personal and 
fleeting. Style is an advanced state of character 
it is character systematised by consistent and per- 
sistent effort : it is, in fact, crystallised character. 
It must not be inferred that style is necessarily 
evident in all architecture. I regret that its ex- 
pression is exceptional. Most architecture reveals 
little more than a phase of character, and much 
not even that: in which case it might more cor- 
rectly be described as building. Every style of 
architecture when analytically examined is found 
either to have developed out of other styles by 
the adaptation and infusion of certain of their cha- 
racteristics, or is found to be a direct transcription 
of some one other style. In the former case it tends 
to be original, in the latter case it is affected. Archi- 
tecture which is original is that which interests us 
most ; but even when affected it is deserving of our 
best consideration, demanding in its proper expres- 
sion the ability both of scholar, artist, and actor. 
Originality is the outcome of a logical system of 
selection and combination, and its excellence de- 
pends entirely upon the scope of the selection and 
the method of combination. Let us take heed and 
avoid falling into a popular fallacy, which holds 
that originality is only fortheoming by the exercise 
of a strict disregard of all outside intluence, and by 
working as inadream. ‘This sort of originality is 
simply a phase of conceit. 

All the greatest architectural works are distin- 
guished by the originality of their style—they area 
development, and not an affectation, of something 
else. The modern architect in his effort to produce 
architecture possessed of original style is confronted 
with difficulties of a kind altogether unknown to 
his predecessor who practised prior to a period 
commencing about fifty years ago. Then but few 
enjoyed a range of vision acquired by travel and 
experience sifticiently wide to encumber them with 
the responsibility of choice. The great majority of 
architects and designers saw only the works of their 
contemporaries, and of those who had gone before 
them which existed in their immediate vicinity. 


The responsibility of selection remained with th 
travelled few, the Inigo Joneses, the Wrens, the 
Cockerells, and it was upon these men and the use 
they made of their scholarly knowledge that the 
advancement of the art depended. Nowadays, the 
science of photography, the free publication of litera- 
ture, the facilities afforded for travel, and the easy 
access to measured drawings of almost every im- 
portant building in the world are acquisitions which, 
although bringing with them their attendant re- 
sponsibility of choice, have placed each one of us 
in a position previously enjoyed only by the gifted 
and favoured few. It is this responsibility, so 
tlippantly accepted, which is accountable for the 
disconnected and badly composed architecture which 
everywhere meets the eye. Instead of being the born 
adherents of an architectural catholicism, from the 
confines of which we have neither the will uor the 
opportunity of trespassing, instead of working in 
one style because we know no other, we of to-day 
find ourselves cast into the midst of a veritable maze 
of opinions and conversant with a thousand dif- 
ferent styles. It means that this expression of 
style has of necessity become a highly artificial affair, 
and dependent to a large extent, not as formerly 
entirely upon our instinctive feelings as artists, 
but upon those faculties which have to do with 
selection, causation, and gencral comprehension. 
There are more and greater artists among us 
to-day than there have been at any one time in 
the past, but their work fails for want of proper 
guidance. What we have most seriously to consider 
is this direction of effort. If we of the present 
day ,allow ourselves to drift, there is no strong 
current to carry us ina direct course: we simply 
circle in the eddies of uncertain whirlpools, and end 
where we commenced, in the midst of perplexities. 
English architecture must depend for its suc- 
cess in the future upon a more scientific applica- 
tion of knowledge. Our schools must show a 
more ordered system in their teaching, and there 
must be a_ well-defined consensus of opinion 
between those responsible for our education. 


What we must seek to cultivate is a universal 
original style, and it is towards the establishment 
of this that our first interest should be directed. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that we shall ever arrive 
at a stage in our national existence when such a 
style will prevail, exclusive and all-potential, and 
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which, banishing all others, will develop entirely 
onits own initiative. Undoubtedly it is only where 
conditions prevail approximating this that really 
great conceptions can be produced; but it is to be 
feared that for such a complete consummation of 
effort we must needs await the millennium. Such 
a glorious amalgamation, with the democratic 
tendencies which we as a nation possess, is not to 
be expected. Still at the same time we can all 
hope to see one style prevail. It will be a style 
founded on system, scholarly intuition, and Classic 
inspiration, and will be easily recognised as 
priori the style of the nation. We see such a 
style at the present day more or less in evidence 
in France and in America. Co-existent with 
such a style are sure to appear others: the results 
of individual digression or simple affectations. 

At no period in history has there been a 
moment so opportune for the development of a 
universal style as the present. In our efforts to 
create such a one we must not be too insular in 
our ideas. ‘The day has come when we as a nation 
must be more cosmopolitan. Our great mistake 
is that we ure too self-centred. We must give up 
that egotistic creed which holds that English 
tradition must be based on English work. We 
iuust look to the best, come whence it may. 
English tradition in the past has always been 
nourished from abroad, look at it at any period 
in history you may choose. All our classic archi- 
tecture has come from France, Ltaly, and Greece. 
There would have been no Inigo Jones had there 
been no Italy, and no Wren had there been no 
Paris; and to what do the architects of the 
<rreek Revival-—Soane, Cockerell, and Elmes— 
owe their success if not to their assiduous study 
of the monuments of Greece and Rome? Once 
having got rid of the delusion that English 
tradition can only result from the study of English 
work, we are free to go ahead. 

Let us return once more to Greece, the fountain 
of all art. Let us study afresh the principles 
which have produced its perfect examples; then let 
us exainine the works of their immediate followers 
the Romans, the masterpieces of the Italian Re- 
naissance and the late Renaissance of France, and, 
finally, the best of the modern works which have 
been erected in France and America up to the 
present day, which, in my opinion, put us abso- 
lutely in the shade. Thus let us confine our 
serious attention to all that has been derived 
directly from a Greek source. Why, when there 
ure sO many fine examples to be found in the 
direct path of learning waiting to inspire us, do 
we waste our precious time in by-paths? Why 


do we linger so long pondering over such decadent 
styles as are to be found in the early Renaissance 
of every country in Kurope—Elizabethan, Jaco- 
bean, sixteenth-century Dutch, and the hundred- 
and-one other transcriptions of the Renaissance, 
all of which came second-hand from Italy, and 
were originated by men who, less favoured than 
ourselves, had not the opportunity of seeing more 
than a semblance of what was correct? How is 
it that our schools, with the exception of the 
architectural school at the Liverpool University 
and perhaps the architectural school at the Royal 
Academy (where there seems to be a tendency to 
revert to better things), still encourage the study 
of these decadent styles? Year by year wonderful 
new books are published directing our attention to 
decadent works newly discovered in some outland- 
ish quarter of the globe, and illustrating that which 
is merely quaint and picturesque: compositions such 
as may be foundanywhere, where the main track has 
been lost. Their serious study simply exemplifies 
the superficiality of our observation. 

I would not wish it to be inferred that IL advocate 
shutting our eyes absolutely and for ever to all 
the more or less decadent styles which are to be 
found outside the direct line laid down. These 
often exhibit a rare artistic expression, a sense of 
proportion, an interest, and peculiarities of cha- 
racter not found in their purer antecedents ; but at 
the same time they are provincial, they lack a ripe 
sense of refinement, their details evince a lack of 
knowledge, are misapplied, and usually inappro- 
priate. Our schools ought not to include the study 
of such works in their curriculum. Their interest 
is archwological rather than architectural. Let 
them remain the monuments of an unenlightened 
people. But stay, there are times when we may 
be a little playful, a little lax, a little given to act ; 
times, for instance, when we are commissioned by 
an eccentric client to build a house like a twelfth- 
century castle, a church like a mosque, an hotel 
like the Alhambra; or when, say, a building is 
required merely for exhibition purposes, or even 
when we are asked to produce such a diversion as 
an Elizabethan mansion, a Dutch billiard room, or 
a Queen Anne town hall; do not let us take the 
commission too seriously, but, recognising that we 
are only acting a part, let us act it well; let us 
affect our decadent style with all its decadent 
detail. Let us have in our Elizabethan mansion 
the open fire, the dog grate, the wrought-iron latch, 
with, if you like, the string and bobbin on the out- 
side to pull it up, and all the rest of the crafty 
clevernesses, freaks, and fancies which are charac- 
teristic of the style. 
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There is no doubt this is the attitude assumed 
by the Americans when affecting the decadent 
style. It requires knowledge, a keen sense of 
humour, and considerable artistic perception to do 
it well. Badly done it is like bad acting, than 
which there is nothing more deplorable. 

We can, of course, study and affect any style, but 
the decadent styles are those which should be 
affected only. As I have already observed, when 
evolving serious design we should draw our in- 
spirations from a pure classical source, and from 
that source alone. Working thus, we are working 
in the Grand Manner. 


At the present day in England we have co- 
existing many original styles of architecture. | 
describe them as styles, but it is doubtful if they 
are sufficiently systematised to be regarded as any- 
thing more than phases of character. First, we 
have what is popularly known as twentieth-century 
Renaissance or lree Classic. This so-called style, 
when analysed, is really found to consist of nothing 
more substantial than a confusion of forms, usually 
exaggerated in proportion, strung together without 
fitness, lacking the interest cf traditional associa- 
tion, and showing no evidence whatever of that 
which is essential to its continued existence, the 
expression of any self-evident intention. Extra- 
vagant examples of this style are prominently in 
evidence in every British competition, where design, 
in its acrobatic effort to be original and attract 
attention, so often overbalances and collapses in 
topsy-turvydom. 

Another conspicuous style is Twentieth-century 
Gothic. We are to be congratulated as a profession 
on the understanding we have arrived at regarding 
the use of this style. I think I can prophesy with 
considerable certainty that the last public building 
of importance has been erected in the Gothic style, 
its use is now entirely relegated to ecclesiastical 
purposes. Although a decadent style, its rooted asso- 
ciation with the past will ever commend its use in 
this connection. The Gothic works of Sir Charles 
Nicholson, the late Mr. Bodley, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
Mr. Tapper, and Mr. Scott are in their own way 
among the most satisfactory pieces of modern 
architecture which we possess. Twentieth-century 


Gothic appears to have been derived directly from 
the Perpendicular and Late Decorated work of the 
fifteenth century, and in its composition and mass- 
ing are usually to be found traces of an influence 
distinctly Classic. It is quite an original style, and 
although for subtlety of detail, polished refinement, 
and suitability of purpose Gothic can never again 
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seriously compete with Classic, used in its proper 
connection it is to be commended. Then there is 
that very conspicuous style which, if not exactly 
the same as, very closely approximates to l'ar/ 
nouveau. To be exact, it is l’art nowveau of Otto 
Wagner of Vienna. It is to be regretted that this 
caprice should have captivated the attention of more 
than one distinguished architect. 

Then there are the individual styles which have 
been originated by such artists as Mr. Ernest 
George, Mr. Norman Shaw, the late Mr. Bentley, 
und Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards ; and, finally, 
we have the work of Messrs. Mewes « Davis, Mr. 
Frank Verity, Messrs. Skipper of Norwich, and Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, which is distinctly scholarly. 

In my enumeration of the styles and stylists of 
England existing at the present day, and in my 
denunciation of work not derived froma pure source, 
I wish it to be understood that my remarks refer in 
particular to style as seen in works of a monumental 
order, and do not refer quite so strictly to our 
domestic work of the simpler class. Although 
derived from decadent styles, there is much that 
is very appropriate in the rustic architecture, say, of 
Mr. Lutyens, Mr. E. J. May, Mr. Detmar Blow, Mr. 
Lorimer, Mr. Ernest Newton, and Mr. Baillie Scott. 

I see that it is impossible all at once to disso- 
ciate the country residence in England from its 
primitive surroundings, as is the case with monu- 
mental architecture. Yet | feel that the time is not 
far distant when our middle class, more cultivated 
in their tastes, will prefer formal regularity to 
picturesque charm. Their domestic architecture 
will be based on models such as have been left us by 
the architects of the Greek Revival, of which ne- 
elected examples are to be metat every turn. In the 
Early Victorian architecture of this country will be 
found a stateliness of proportion, staid character, 
and appropriateness to the exigences of modern 
existence such as are not found in earlier work. 

I think we must admit that the so-called cottage 
residence of the rich is not, after all, a very serious 
affair. Is it not usually built as a diversion to 
interest rather than to satisfy? It seems to me 
that our domestic work of the future must concern 
itself with something more real than battlements, 
the exhibition of solid oak beams, cro:ked ridges, 
fungoidal tiling, bull’s-eye glazing, and imitation 
half-timber work which lets in the damp. 


Il. 

I have now discussed at sufficient length the 
present-day architecture of England, as exemplified 
in its many styles; let us turn to France, and, 
having cast a rapid glance at the methods and styles 
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of the French, I will conclude with some observa- 
tions on the architecture of America. 

In France the cole des Beaux-Arts, instituted 
in the seventeenth century, has been an Academy 
and centre of learning such as no other country has 
produced ; this, with its institution of the “ Grand 
Prix de Rome,” has kept French art in intimate 
association with the classics, and has enabled 
France to attain to the high position she at present 
holds in the world of art. 

An examination of the architecture which is 
being put up in Paris to-day reveals to us many 
styles, but among these one stands out as being 
national and traditional. We find it typically 
exemplified in such buildings as the Grand and 
Petit Palais, the Gare d’Orléans, the Hotel de Ville 
at Tours, and in the new theatre at Amiens. Its 
surface treatment and most of its details are bor- 
rowed directly from the Louis Seize, while in its 
composition it bears a distinct trace of Roman in- 
fluence, no doubt due to the continued study of 
Roman work by the Prix de Rome students. 

The striving after grandeur of composition, so 
conspicuous in modern French architecture, is whut 
they themselves term the fowr de force. It isa 
distinctly medern attribute, to my mind in doubtful 
contrast to the more sober efforts of the older school, 
among whose works I may mention the Faculté 
de Médecine by M. Léon Ginain, the Library of 
St. Genevieve by Henri Labrouste, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale by M. Pascal, and the Sorbonne by M. 
Nénot. A recent design showing conspicuous evi- 
dence of this towr de force was characterised by M. 
Pascal as a design for a cartouche with a building for 
a background. We see this modern treatment of the 
French, the towr de force, strikingly exemplified in 
their gigantic portals, in their massive piers, in their 
rusticated bases, and in the general scale of their lay- 
out. My own feeling is that here there is a tendency 
to digression, and that the buildings erected by the 
older school were more refined and in better taste. 
Compared with these, the works of the later school 
are distinctly inclined to be theatrical, and although 
we ourselves have much to learn from modern 
France, there is still more to be learnt from France 
under the Louis’, and especially from the works 
erected during the reign of Louis XVI. and imme- 
diately after; in fact, I venture to say that at no 
time in the world’s history, even including the 
fourth century B.c. in Greece, has abstract beauty 
attained to such perfection as it did then. I regret 
to find that modern France, like every other country 
in Europe, has been infected with that extraordinary 
mixture of cleverness and caprice, l’art nowveau; 
but the Frenchman, better educated in the principles 
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of true proportion than his confréres in other con- 

tinental countries, has never used this style other- 

wise than as a dressing to his traditional motifs. 
IV. 

In conclusion, let us glance at America, that 
go-ahead country which, arrested by no tradition, 
has had the opportunity afforded it of originating 
a national style in a way not permitted to other 
countries like our own. The American architect 
of to-day stands for professional attainment second 
to none in the whole world. The national style of 
America has been originated absolutely on scholarly 
lines, and the best American work, for suitability 
of purpose, correctness of motif, and appreciation 
of scale, comes occasionally almost as near perfec- 
tion as did the masterpieces of Greece and Rome. 
And how has all this come about in so short a space 
of time as fifty years ? Absolutely, by study : well- 
directed study, and study of nothing but what the 
world recognises as the best. Rome went to Crreece, 
and America went to Greece and Rome. 

During the last fifty years it has been the prac- 
tice of the profession to send their well-to-do and 
most promising students to France, there to study 
in ateliers or at the I:cole des Beaux-Arts, com- 
pleting their studentship with a tour of Italy and 
Greece ; and it is absolutely due to this method 
of study that American architecture is the most 
scholarly in the world. But let me quote some 
extracts from a leading article published about two 
years ago in the Architectural Review of Boston, 
where the secret of America’s wonderful progress 
in architecture is clearly revealed. It says: “ For 
the last fifty years a new and great influence upon 
American architecture has been steadily growing. 
The primary source of the influence is the Icole 
des Beaux-Arts of the French Government at 
Paris. In reality this school has been promul- 
gating a great fundamental idea— namely, the aca- 
demic in architecture.’’ And again: “ The academic 
method of attacking and solving a problem has 
ceased to be a fad and a fashion. It has per- 
sisted to such an extent that it is bringing about 
a veritable revolution. This means that our archi- 
tecture, first of all, is to be founded on sym- 
metry, rhythm, and logical standards ; and that our 
buildings shall express their use.’ Further : 
“Richardson and Hunt first demonstrated the 
value of the academic training when tempered by 
a personality that is capable of selecting, the which 
is vital. The days have rushed swiftly in America 
since these men left Paris. Hundreds now follow 
their example. They were pioneers. They opened 
up great possessions for the generations that are to 
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come after them. Our principal schools of archi- 
tecture are now getting primary inspiration from 
the French method, and, beyond this, are yearly 
sending recruits to go deeper into the heart of its 
teaching.” 

The above extracts indicate pretty clearly to what 
the success of American architecture is due; and 
since the above lines were penned America’s archi- 
tectural schools have progressed rapidly—in par- 
ticular that at Harvard University, which is or- 
ganised on the lines of the Icole des Beaux-Arts of 
Paris, and equipped with professors of such pro- 
ficiency that it is able to compete in its method of 
study with the Icole des Beaux-Arts itself. In fact, 
we are given to understand that the architectural 
student of the future will go to America to study, 
and not, as formerly, to France—an idea which, 
although perhaps a little advanced, certainly looks 
remarkably like coming true. 

One cannot separate American architecture into 
broad styles, as in this country, nor in a measure as 
one can do in France. Its distinctions are more 
the distinctions of individual style than such as are 
based on absolute differences of opinion and in- 
spiration. America has, of course, her affected 
styles, her Gothic and her art nouveau ; but these, 
though of secondary importance, are always handled 
in a scholarly way rarely seen in other countries. 
At the head of their profession stands the firm of 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, whose scholarly 
work reveals a repertoire of knowledge which seems 
absolutely astounding. Their work is remarkable 
in its consistency and variety, and whether it be 
based on the Roman, the Italian, the Louis Seize, and 
the English Revival, or whether it be a pure affec- 
tation, it always shows the imprint of the firm’s 
individuality. Almost as prominent as the firm 
of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White is the firm of 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, whose work, usually 
based on the Louis Seize and modern French, is 
equally purposeful. Among the names of other 
firms whose work is deserving of attention, I would 
pick out Messrs. Howell « Stokes, Messrs. York & 
Sawyer, Mr. Cass Gilbert, Mr. Ernest Flagg, and 
Mr. Guy Lowell. 

The American of to-day, as a domestic architect, 
is very advanced in his ideas. In the immediate past 
we have been wont to associate the American coun- 
try residence with the bungalow type of dwelling— 
a type originally evolved to express the conditions 
of primitive existence. The bungalow, though 
still regarded as quite a good type of residence when 
required as a holiday resort for the rich and leisured 


classes, is not, however, the typical country residence 
of to-day. Their latest examples show us pretty 
clearly that they have come to recognise the archi- 
tectonic value of symmetry, formality, and regularity, 
and are undoubtedly inspired by European models 
of a late period—early nineteenth-century houses 
such as are to be seen in that much despised Gower 
Street, in Bedford Square, St. James’s Square, and 
in fact all over London, and contemporary examples 
in the country—models which our own students in 
their hurry to measure up Sir Paul Pindar’s house 
at South Kensington, or some similar early example, 
I am afraid quite unconsciously pass by. These 
early nineteenth-century houses of ours are, how- 
ever, well known to the American, though it is not 
until they have been Americanised in New York 
and sent over to us in the American journals that 
we for the first time recognise in them their utility, 
purposefulness, and refinement. 

Coming to l'art nouveau of America: without 
taking into consideration one or two isolated shop 
fronts to be seen in New York, and perhaps one or 
two town houses, properly speaking, l’art nowveau 
as seen in America has a distinct character of its 
own. Its lines are square, rather than a combina- 
tion of reversed curves, and its detail, derived either 
from Oriental styles or directly from natural forms, 
is less tiresome than that of l'art nowveau which 
we see in other countries. It is in Chicago that it 
has thriven best, where examples may be seen in 
the works of such architects as Mr. Louis H. 
Sullivan, Messrs. Dean & Dean, and Mr. Howard 
Shaw. The golden arch of the Transportation 
Building of the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, by Mr. 
Sullivan, is a really noble work; one only regrets 
that the soberness and grandeur of its conception 
was marred by the curiousness of its detail. 

In conclusion, I hope I have shown that modern 
architecture, if it is to develop a style capable in its 
tout ensemble of expressing dignity and grandeur 
of effect, possesses in its detail the interest which 
arises out of variety and consistency; and if it 
is to be purposeful and convey in its motifs, fea- 
tures, and carvings a correct association of ideas — 
I say, if it is to fulfil all these requirements, it must 
be the outcome of a sound :esthetic sense, wide 
research, and scholarly attainment. To sum up, it 
must be scientific, and the work of the philosopher 
as well as of the artist. Our profession is a dif- 
ficult one, more difficult now than ever it was in the 
past; still, we must go ahead. Let us amalgamate, 
establish system and order, lay the foundation of a 
noble style, and we shall haye done our best. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
Address to the Birmingham Architectural Association. 


By J. L. Bann, President. 


{INCE you have again favoured me with the 
N opportunity of addressing you, it may not be 
h inappropriate if I ask your attention to a line 
of thought closely connected with the subject we 
have been pursuing on the two former occasions. It 
is surely a healthy and stimulating thing for those 
who are engrossed with the exercise of our profession 
to find leisure sometimes to dwell upon the first 
principles of Architecture. There is little danger 
that people engaged in the practical details of life 
will be too much addicted to general speculation. 
The opposite fault is that which most easily besets 
us. We are too apt to forget that any philosophy 
of Architecture exists, to lose hold of first prin- 
ciples, to become indifferent to general laws. I invite 
you then, for one brief hour, to turn away from the 
exigencies of daily practice, and to carry your minds 
back to the beginnings of Architecture, as it first 
presented itself in the childhood of the world. 

The origin of Architecture has been the subject 
of some pretty fables, too fantastic for serious criti- 
cism, and of several theories more remarkable for 
their ingenuity than for their science. The theory 
which is popular at the moment, and which has 
obtained the sanction of some eminent names, is 
more or less familiar to everybody. Architecture, 
according to this theory, springs directly from Build- 
ing, as the flower springs from the plant. Goodness 
of building, carried to some point not easily de- 
finable, becomes in fact Architecture. We are 
asked therefore to consider Architecture not as an 
art in itself but as the immediate and unpremedi- 
tated result of good Building, its consequence and 
illustrious crown. This, or something like this, 
seems to be the substance of much vague teaching 
on the matter. The general theory has been ad- 
mirably stated by a very distincuished thinker in an 
Address to the Students of the Institute, and we 
may take the statement as having authority. Archi- 
tecture, we are told, is “ Building and the other arts 
associated with it continuously developed along a 
certain line and in harmony with a guiding idea.”’ 
In a word, it is to Building that we are to look for 
the origin of Architecture. 

Now the history of Architecture and of Building, 
so far as it is known to us, affords no confirmation 
to this theory in whatever form it may be expressed. 
Nay, we have only to cpen our eyes and look about 
us to find grave reasons for doubting it. Do we 
really see Architecture emerging naturally and in- 
evitably from continued good building? Is it not 
notorious that good Architecture has often been 
asscciated with bad building and bad Architecture 
with good building? What exactly are we to under- 
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stand by good building? In many important re- 
spects building in the present day is better pro- 
bably than it has been in any previous age. We 
hear much about the degeneracy of modern build- 
ing. It is easy enough to point out many ways in 
which it is inferior to the best building of, say, the 
thirteenth century. It has sunk into a group of 
mechanical trades. It has lost those fine qualities 
which canstituted it a great handicraft, a great art. 
All this must be admitted, and assuredly with a 
very profound regret. But are there no compensa- 
tions? Has not our own time witnessed some 
remarkable developments in building? We are 
certain that foundations are better laid now than 
they were in the thirteenth century, that walls are 
more strongly built, that harder and more durable 
cements are used, that our houses are drier, more 
sanitary, better warmed, better lighted, than ever 
before. New materials—iron, steel, concrete, bricks 
of unparalleled hardness, cements of extraordinary 
tenacity—have extended the powers of building. 
A wall may now be made capable of performing the 
work which in the thirteenth century would have 
required one of twice or thrice the thickness. The 
great constructions of modern times for railways, 
for docks, for warehouses, for factories, for light- 
houses, are not surpassed in strength and durability 
by any of the works of the Middle Ages, and will 
even sustain a comparison with the vestiges of 
Roman power. And it is to be remembered that 
the modern developments of building are, generally 
speaking, improvements in essentials. Building 
has its origin in the elementary and sordid neces- 
sities of mankind, in the necessity of shelter, in 
the necessity of protection. Everything therefore 
which contributes to make building more efficient 
in these two respects must be regarded as an im- 
provement. We have here, then, in our own age, 
a continuous development of Building along certain 
lines and in harmony with guiding ideas. Has 
Architecture been produced from it? Do we per- 
ceive any signs that the best building of our age is 
exercising a beneficial influence on Architecture ? 
On the contrary, it is either inimical to all Archi- 
tecture whatsoever or is associated only with the 
most contemptible. And if this is so, what is the 
value of a theory which breaks down at the outset, 
which fails to account for a state of things with 
which we are all familiar ? 

The history of Architecture and of Building 
shows indeed many vicissitudes in both arts, but 
affords no evidence that their fluctuations are in any 
way connected, or that the progress of the one is 
dependent on the development of the other. Each 
has its periods of improvement and decadence, but 
the periods do not coincide. In England, for 
example, there can be no doubt that building con- 
tinuously improved during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Regarded only as building, 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, are not surpassed, 
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perhaps not equalled, by anything in the Middle 
Aves. Yet during the same pericd Architecture, in 
the opinion of the best judges, underwent a gradual 
but serious and well-marked decadence. In like 
manner Roman building maintained the high cha- 
racter which made it almost imperishable until 
building and every other art were swept away by 
Goth and Vandal. But Architecture steadily de- 
venerated after the age cf the Antonines. 

The art of Building has no doubt had its fluetua- 
tions, its tides of good and evil fortune, but they are 
trivial compared with the frequent and revolutionary 
chances «f Architecture. In all ages there has been 
eood building and inferior building, a fact too often 
lorgotten, since, as a general rule, it is only the best 
kinds of building which survive. But from the 
earliest periods of which we have any authentic 
knowledge down to the mcedern age building seems 
on the whole to have progressed in a methodical and 
cautious and somewhat uniform manner. Nearly 
all the great discoveries in building were made long 
before the dawn of regular history. The principle 
of the lintel, of the arch, the methods of constructing 
walls of masonry bonded and cemented together, the 
meth ds of constructing and securing roofs, these 
and many other principles of the first importance 
are the inventions of an antiquity so remote that all 
record of them has been lost. Modern building has 
its pew materials and its other novelties, but in es- 
sentials it follows in the steps and uses the inven 
tions of the primeval builders. Our ch. ice lies 
hetween the lintel and the arch, just as theirs did in 
ancient Babylon and Thebes. Forty centuries have 
added no third principle of supporting a wall over 
space. 

‘Vhat a contrast to the immobility of Building 
are the rapid mutations of Architecture! its rest- 
lessness, its love of experiment, its “ renovation 
without end.’’ Like Agriculture, Building is con- 
cerned with the elementary physical needs, which 
are much the same now as in the days of the mythic 
Prometheus. Architecture, like Pcetry, like Music, 
shares and reflects the excitements and perturba- 
tions of the spirit. 

Under what circumstances do we generally find 
that a new Architecture has made its appearance ? 
A nation skilful in arms but unskilled in arts sub- 
dues one more intellectual,and the conquerors adopt 
the Architecture of the conquered, An invading race 
brings ina f reign Architecture and suppresses that 
which is native to the soil. A ferment in the popu- 
lar mind leads toa revival of Puetry and all the arts, 
and a new Architecture spr ngs into existence. An 
age of discovery culminates in great intellectual and 
religious changes, and Architecture is affected by 
the same influences which modify the other arts. 
The history of Architecture in our own country 
atfords several conspicuous examples of changes 
which assuredly were not wrought by Building 
continuously developed. It may be well perhaps to 
mention a few of them. 
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That the buildings of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
were principally wooden buildings is as certain as 
anything can be which rests only onindirect evidence. 
But it is clear from the few examples of their stone 
structures which have come down to us that by the 
tenth century, if not earlier, they had attained con- 
siderable pr ficiency in the art of building. The 
remains of Saxon work may be justly admired for 
excellence of Building, but it is very evident that 
Architecture had hardly begun to be cultivated in 
K.ngland before the Conquest. The Normans came, 
bringing with them their own elaborate and highly 
developed Architecture. At once abbeys and castles 
of purely Norman Architecture sprang up all over 
the country, and the native style, such as it was, 
entirely disappeared. Clearly our Anglo-Norman 
Architecture did not emerge from building con- 
tinuously developed. It was imposed from with- 
out, and building had to be developed to meet the 
demands of the new Architecture. 

From this point Architecture and Building seem 
to have gone on with very little change for about a 
hundred and fifty years. Doubtless there was some 
continuous development of both, but from the in- 
dications that remain the development must have 
been extremely slow. It is impossible to observe 
during this period any continuous development of 
building important enough to warrant us in attri- 
buting to it the momentous revolution in Archi- 
tecture which marked the opening years of the 
thirteenth century. There is not perhaps another 
instance in the history of Architecture of a change 
so profound and decisive effected with such dramatic 
suddenness. The whole conception of Architecture 
was altered in a moment. A style entirely new took 
possession of the stage complete in every detail. 
We are so accustomed to the Architecture of the 
early thirteenth century that we hardly realise how 
startling an innovation it must have been to those 
who first beheld it. But let anyone after spending 
an hour in the nave of Durham Cathedral pass in- 
stantly into the retro-choir and he may still feel a 
faint reflection of their surprise. 

For this abrupt and trenchant change of Archi- 
tecture we certainly find no sufficient reason in the 
contemporary state of Building. It seems absurd 
to assign so great an effect to a cause so inadequate. 
And is there not another and very obvious cause ? 
We know that about this period a great wave of 
intellectual excitement swept over the peoples of 
Western Europe. It is to this age that we trace 
back the first beginnings of modern Poetry and of 
the humane arts, the first dim indications of the 
sentiment of naticnality and the sentiment of free- 
dm. Men were awakening as out of a long sleep, 
and their minds were agitated by a dawning con- 
sciousness of great destinies. It would have been 
strange indeed if Architecture had not been trans- 
figured by this quickening and vernal influence. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, perhaps 
indeed long before that date, all the problems of 
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wediwval building had been solved. From 1250 
to the end of the fifteenth century Architecture ran 
through a series of changes which we have con- 
sidered on a former occasion, and which it seems 
impossible to regard as developments of building. 
We pass on to the sixteenth century. When we 
compare a building of the beginning with a build- 
ing of the end of that century we perceive a re- 
markable difference in the Architecture. Was this 
difference brought absut by a continuous develop- 
ment of building? Is it not as certain as anything 
can be that the striking difference between the 
Architecture of Hampton Court Palace and the 
Architecture of Hattield House, for instance, is the 
result of influences purely moral and intellectual ? 
Whether the Renaissance was a good or an evil 
influence is not the question. Dud it produce an 
effect upon Architecture? Surely here at least we 
are all agreed. ‘The great Architectural changes of 
the sixteenth century are not to be attributed to 
building, but to new systems of thought, new forms 
of religion, a new learning, the discovery of new 
worlds physical and intellectual. Building in this 
instance, as perhaps in others, gradually adapted 
itself to the conditions of the new Architecture. 
We might multiply instances, but to what end ? 
Have we not actually existing some of the originals 
and first forms of Architecture, often the sole 
inemorial of races whose very names have perished ? 
The origin of Architecture is involved in less ob- 
scurity than the origin of several of the arts. Thus 
the earliest Poetry which we possess has obviously 
received 5) much alteration from successive min- 
strels that its primitive state can only be conjec- 
tured. lint carvings and the paintings on archaic 
pottery tell us a little, a very little, of the infancy 
of Painting and Sculpture. Of all the arts Archi- 
tecture retains the most numerous and the most 
important examples of the archaic period. Owing 
to the extreme durability of these objects, and per- 
haps also to the veneration in which they have been 
held, very many examples of the earliest Archi- 
tecture still exist in all parts of the world. This 
fact is of course notorious, but do we always re- 
member it? Suppose we were asked, in some 
examination paper of the Royal Institute, to name 
the earliest examples of Architecture in the British 
Islands, what answer should we give? The Saxon 
church at Bradford ? The Roman villa at Brading ? 
An Architecture existed in Britain which was 
already ancient before Roman or Saxon set foot 
on our shores. Whatever date antiquaries may 
assign to those celebrated monuments of which 
Stonehenge is the best known, there can be no 
doubt that they represent the earliest form of 
Architecture. In many parts of the world, on the 
continent of Europe, in Asia, in South America, 
are to be found works of a similar character, often 
the only records of extinct and long-forgotten races. 
Indeed, of our own Celtic predecessors in Britain 
and Brittany we know very little with any certainty, 
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nothing surely so important and authentic as the 
awful relics of their Architecture. Allelse that we 
know of them is vague and insignificant beside the 
trilithons cf Stonehenge, the menhirs and obelisks 
of Locmariaker, the great avenues of Carnac, and 
the gigantic m nolithof Dol. These famous monu- 
ments, and others of the same kind, bring us face 
to face with Architecture in its earliest and rudest 
form. What do we learn from it? 

The first thing that strikes us in Primitive 
Architecture is that it is almost independent of 
anything that can properly be called Building, and 
of external conditions generally. As nearly as 
possible it is pure Architecture and nothing else. 
“All art,” says Pater in the Stwdies of the Renais- 
sauce, “tends to the condition of music.’’ The 
observation is profoundly true. Of all the arts 
music is the most free from the pressure, the in- 
sistence, the stringency, of elements foreign to 
itself. The musician is forced to no conformity, 
no compromise, with either imperious practicalities 
or imperious Nature. His art, within its own 
sphere, can move with nearly perfect freedom. It 
confcrms to no laws butitsown. It formulates its 
own harmonies. Now to this condition of pure 
and unfettered art, natural to music, all the arts 
constantly and inevitably aspire: but they can 
never attain to it, for they are as constantly and 
inevitably held in restraint by the necessity of 
obedience to the phenomena of Nature, or to the 
laws of Nature, or to the laws of Mind, or to the 
laws of Structure. The history of art is in the 
action of these opposing forces. Primitive Archi- 
tecture approaches more nearly to the condition of 
music, the condition of pure art, than any Archi 
tecture of later aves. 

In the second place we are impressed by the 
monumental character of Primitive Architecture. 
Those vast circles and avenues of trilithons and 
menhirs are in no sense buildings. They are 
monumental, commemorative, proceeding not from 
the world of practice but from the world of 
ideas. The purpose of Building is always the same. 
Its end is to provide for certain physical and secular 
needs, the need of shelter and the need of protection ; 
the Roof for shelter and the Wall for protection. 
From these two fundamental elements all the other 
parts of Building have been slowly developed. But 
in Stonehenge and the other works of which we 
are speaking neither roof nor wall ever was or could 
have been. They are Architecture, not Building ; 
monuments or shrines; emanating from the mind; 
at once the vehicle and the memorial of human 
thought and emotion; the habitations not of man 
but of man’s ideas. 

The monumental character of Primwval Archi- 
tecture is most clearly shown in the pyramids of 
stones or cairns, and in the tall upright stones or 
menhirs, the “ pillars of stone,’’ which it was the 
custom to set up in order to mark the site of some 
important event, or the seat of worship, or the place 
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dedicated to peculiar observance. It is a custom 
which appears to have been almost universal among 
primitive races. We read in the oldest of books 
how the patriarch took a stone and set it up for 
a pillar to mark as saered the place where he had 
seen a vision of angels. Of the same class are the 
“minars ”’ or pillars of victory which Gibbon tells 
us marked the progress of the Turkish armies from 
Central Asia. Architecture has always retained 
much of its original monumental character ; it has 
ofien been, and still sometimes is, a purely com- 
memorative art. The pyramid and the obelisk, the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates and the columu 
of Trajan, the monument of the Great Fire of 
London, the Nelson Column, the Vendome Column, 
Eleanor crosses, market crosses, all these and in- 
numerable others are directly descended from the 
primitive conception of Architecture as commemo- 
rative and memorial. Is it too fanciful to suggest 
that the minarets of the Mohammedan Mosque and 
the spires and pinnacles of the Mediwval Church 
may also have been unconscious traditions from a 
long-forgotten past ? 

Closely connected with the monumental idea of 
Primitive Architecture is its third characteristic. 
namely, that it is communal not dumestic. The 
original oftice of Architecture was to celebrate 
tribal or communal interests, an oftice which it has 
never entirely lost. Its chief triumphs have nearly 
ulways been displayed in edifices devoted to re- 
ligion, or in those which are the ensigns of national 
or civic power. Stonehenge itself would appear to 
have been raised to illustrate a religion of which 
hardly anything is now known except its Archi- 


tecture; wonderful still, though the gods no longer 


haunt its solemn avenues. 

And in the fourth place we already perceive in 
this earliest Architecture the rudiments of order 
and desien. Those huge blocks of unhewn stone 


were not piled together at random, or scattered over 


the ground “by the magic of some indigenous 
Amphion’s musie.”” Order, method, arrangement, 
something of regularity, a hint of design, are clearly 
perceptible. We can still trace the great avenues 
and circles of the plan. The trilithons show an inten- 
tion, an incipient intention, of design. Even the idea 
of proportion may be said to be at least suggested 
by the regular alternation of pillar and interval. 
Thus there rises before us the uncouth image ot 
Primitive Architecture, the rudest and at the same 
time the most abstract that has ever existed. The 
impulses from which it sprang and the purposes 
which it was intended to serve were alike intel- 
lectual, but its freedom from conditions was the 
freedom of the savage. When we compare it with 
the Architecture of historic times we perceive a 
certain similarity and an immense difference. ‘The 
monumental character, the illustration of ideas, 
and especially of communal ideas, the tendency 
towards order, method, detinition. these featnves of 
the meged ancestor have never been entirely lost 


in the descendants. But the barbaric freedom, the 
vague spontaneity, soon disappeared. The next 
stage in the development of Architecture was its 
combination with Building. It is in obedience to 
conditions, to restraints, to the laws of structure, 
to the manifold pressure of external things, that 
Architecture has ever since fulfilled its destiny. 
We cannot however on this occasion pursue the 
subject any further, or dwell upon the difficulties 
which arose from the association of Architecture 
with Building; difficulties never perhaps entirely 
solved, or solved only at rare intervals in the lone 
history of the two arts. Our time is limited, and 
[ wish to devote the little that remains to us this 
evening to a brief consideration of some of the 
misapprehensions which surround the thorny sub- 
ject of Proportion. 

That Architecture is an art of Proportion might 
well seem to be one of those self-evident propo- 
sitious which are commonly called truisms. It is 
certainly strange to find it regarded by some as a 
paradoxical and dangerous heresy. It is, perhaps, 
even more strange that the word Proportion should 
have come to be associated so exclusively with the 
Vitruvian or Palladian systems that many people 
seem unable to think of it in any other connection : 
or to grasp the idea, surely a very obvious one, that 
Proportion, good or bad, is an attribute inseparable 
from all Architecture whatsoever. ‘l’o consider Pro- 
portion as meaning exclusively or even principally 
the Vitruvian rules is an error, though perhaps an 
excusable error. Many circumstances have con- 
tributed to give a singular prominence to those 
celebrated rules, the fortunate accident of their pre- 
servation, the authority which has so long been 
ascribed to them, their precise compact and logical 
form. But it would be absurd to suppose that 
there are no good Proportions other than the 
Vitruvian, or that Proportion is always to be cal- 
culated in the same kind of way, or reduced to a 
similar code of inflexible laws. The chief value of 
the Vitruvian rules to us is the evidence they afferd 
that, as a matter of history, Architecture has been 
governed by proportional principles of some kind, 
that it has been under the regulation of law, and 
not done, as it were, at random. The system of 
Proportion which is set forth by Vitruvius may be 
good or bad. He may have been mistaken, nay, it 
is common knowledge that he was mistaken, in his 
references to Greek Architecture. We should hardly 
expect a writer of the Augustan age to give a very 
lucid or accurate account of the Proportions of 
Temples built four hundred years before his time. 
Vitruvius is cited, as Palladio and others may be 
cited, as an unimpeachable witness to the fact of 
Architecture having been, in certain periods, a 
well-defined system of Proportion. 

That Greek Architecture in the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.c. showed a marked tendency to simple 
mathematical relations is indeed beyond dispute. 
This statement does not depend upon the authority 
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of Vitruvius. We know from observation that the 
Proportions of columns and all other parts of 
the Temple were regulated with minute care. In 
truth the only question is not whether the Greeks 
delighted in systems of Proportion, but whether 
they were not altogether too much addicted to 
system. Weare told that it became the practice 
among the great Sculptors of the fourth century, 
Polycleitus for example and Chrysippus, to transfer 
the mathematical Proportion of part to part from 
Architecture to Sculpture. It may be urged, and 
probably with good reason, that this excessive ten- 
dency to system was ultimately fatal to Greek Art. 
But that is not the point. Was Greek Architecture 
during the great period regulated by a system of 
mathematical Proportions? To such a question 
there can be but one answer. And even if it be 
granted that the Greeks attributed an unreasonable 
importance to system, that surely does not excuse 
an equally unreasonable neglect of it. 

How then stands the case in regard to Propor- 
tion? Is it proposed to dispense with it altogether 
in favour of something else? The suggestion is 
manifestly absurd. Architecture is inevitably Pro- 
portion of some sort, good or bad, noble or ignoble. 
The choice which lies before us is not between 
Proportion and no Proportion, but between good 
and bad Proportion. And can anyone seriously 
maintain that there is no difference between good 
Proportion and bad? “The corner gin-palace,” 
as Mr. Lethaby admirably observes, has Proportions 
just as truly as a Greek Temple or a Gothic Min- 
ster. But in this case the Proportions are utterly 
bad, a mean and ignorant confusion, offensive to 
the eye and to the mind. Suppose any conceivable 
improvement in the materials of which the “corner 
gin-palace ” is built, would the result even then be 
satisfactory? Assuredly not, so long as the whole 
presents the same features of unmitigated de- 
formity. And if this be so, if this trenchant ditfer- 
ence exists between good and bad Proportion, which 
is the wiser, to leave Proportion to the ambiguity 
of chance or to make it a subject of profound 
attention ? 

The importance of Proportion may be illustrated 
by a comparative study of the great schools of Archi- 
tecture. But it may also be brought home to om 
iinds, in perhaps a more striking manner, by fami- 
liar and commonplace instances. A man may pro- 
fess in theory to be indifferent about Proportion. 
But suppose that he is designing a sash-window. 
He is surely not indifferent about the size and 
shape of the panes into which the window is to be 
divided, or content to let chance decide whether 
the height of the panes or the width shall be the 
greater. The attention which he very properly be- 
stows upon such points as these, whatever he may 
call it, is nothing else than a care for good Pro- 
portion. Or, again, what else is the insistence 
upon a certain thinness in the courses of brick- 
work? It has long been the custom throughout 
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the Northern and Midland parts of England to build 
brickwork in excessively thick courses. Neverthe- 
less we persist in the use of thinner bricks even at 
some increase of cost and difficulty. For what 
reason? Tor this reason only, that the narrower 
courses give a better Proportion to the work. ‘To 
the uneducated eye it seems no doubt a trivial 
matter. But we know that it is not so. In Pro- 
portion, as in morals, it is the fine distinetion, the 
scruple, that proves to be all-important. 

Nor is it only in these small things that we may 
observe a general solicitude for good Proportion. 
The design of roofs furnishes many instances of it. 
Is what is called the pitch of a roof really a matter 
about which we are indifferent ? Each of the mate- 
rials used for roof covering requires its own i/iL/- 
mun pitch, or inclination of the angle of the roof, 
a well-ascertained minimum which in pure engi- 
neering would be constantly observed. But in 
Architecture do we restrict ourselves to any such 
minimum pitch? The fact is notorious that roofs, 
gables, chimneys, dormer-windows, are designed 
with at least the (fention of a good Proportion in 
relation to the whole comp sition ; with what re- 
sults, in the best Architecture, we all know. 

These facts are s» obvious that it seems needless 
to pursue the matter further. A man may be very 
much averse to theories of Proportion and systems 
of Proportion, and yet when he is engaged in 
Architecture he is, more or less conscivusly, fol- 
lowing the method of Proportion. It may be said 
with much justice that many mistakes are made 
and that the results in the present day are for the 
most part unsatisfactory. Modern Architecture is 
too often languid and conventional, or, if it is 
marked by any originality, coarse and affected. 
Kven those qualities which give a certain distinction 
to the commonplace Architecture of the eighteenth 
century are for the most part wanting to it. A 
sufficient reason for dissatisfaction truly, a good 
ground for complaint! But nota sufticient reason 
for neglecting Preportion altogether and lapsing 
into a state of anarchy. We can ill afford to throw 
away the litthe knowledge and skill we possess in 
the hope that f rtune will do better for us than 
we can do for ourselves. The impartiality of 
chance is too serious a risk ; we must load the dice. 

The modern view of Proportion has been defined 
hy one whose words deserve the serious attention 
of all students of Architecture in the phrase * or- 
ganic fitness plus habit.” It must be confessed 
with all diftidence that the definition seems a little 
vague, a little indistinct. What is the precise 
meaning of organic fitness in this connection? Is 
the quality of fitness to be understood of practical 
ends only, as for example of a window which exactly 
performs the required function of lighting and 
ventilating a room? If so then organic fitness 
cannot be denied to the windows of the “ corner 
gin-palace,’ since they must be assumed to fulfil 
requirements of a practical nature and to serve 
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the turn. But if by organic fitness is meant not 
only practical qualities but also a fitness to be seen, 
seemliness, shapeliness, tine and characteristic form, 
what else is it but good Proportion? And even 
so the phrase may easily be misleading if used as 
awsynonym for Proportion. A window may possess 
in itself the quality of organic fitness and yet may 
be very ill related to the composition of which it 
forms a part. We need not go far from this room 
to meet with instances of the kind. 

If organic fitness may be taken as meaning the 
fulfilment of practical ends, combined with good 
Proportion, these are qualities of design. “ Habit ”’ 
however is not a quality of design but a mental 
prepossession which intluences design. What is 
evidently meant is this, that our ideas on the 
subject of Proportion are the result of what we 
have always been accustomed to see. Now at the 
first glance this statement seems indubitable, but 
what are the facts? Do we find in actual experience 
that we like a bad Proportion any the better for 
seeing it continually? As well might we ask 
Whether a dissonance in music is made more 
tolerable by frequent repetition, Neither ugly Pro- 
portions nor discordant sounds become pleasanter 
by custom. What length of time is needed to 
untke a Proportion habitual? Nearly everybody 
has had the misfortune all his life to see bad Pro- 
portions, windows of single sheets of glass, |. fty 
and massive buildings standing upon metal bars 
of extreme tenuity, corner gin-palaces, It is such 
bad Proportions as these that we are really in the 
habit of seeing. Do we find that this accustomed 
familiarity with bad Proportions makes them any 
more attractive to us? Assuredly not. The ditfer- 
ence between good and bad Proportion remains 
as Clearly marked in Architecture as the difference 
between harmony and discord in music. 

Habit then, or custom, does not intluence our 
ideas of Proportion to the extent of leading us to 
prefer the familiar bad to the comparatively un- 
fumniliar good. Nor is there any reason to fear that 
habit will lead us to prefer the familiar good to 
the possible better, and check the tendency to 
progress. The whole history of Architecture proves 
the contrary. The truth is that the intluence of 
habit has been very considerably overrated. Powertul 
it is, no doubt, but there are impulses of the human 
mind which are more powerful still, curiosity, 
the desire for novelty, the love of experiment, the 
stimulus of hope. Experience shows us that these 
impulses have been strong enough in the past to 
counteract the dead weight of habit, and what is 
true of the past may be confidently expected to be 
true of the future. 

Those who have given even a partial and hesi- 
tating assent to the view of Architeciure set forth 
in this and the preceding addresses will not need 
to be reminded that Proportion, important as it is, 
is not the endcf Architecture but a means to an end. 
The purpose of Architecture, as of all the greater 
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arts, is the expression, or manifestation, or sugges- 
tion, of mo ds and ideas. What is needed for it 
is nothing less than an habitual elevation of mind. 
lor it must never be forgotten that the human 
spirit is one; it alone is ‘ndividual; we cannot 
divide it int» a number of separate compartments, 
this for the sacred, that for the profane, this for 
the practical, and the other for the artistic. The 
mind in its unity is affected by all purposes which 
it entertains, and its productions, Architecture 
included, are raised with its elevation and degraded 
with its debasement. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MOHAMMEDAN MINARET. 


Pharos, antike Islam und Occident. By 
Thiersch. Fo. Bertin, 1909. rice. 45s. net. 
und Ve rlag von Lb. G. Teubner. 


Hermann 
Druch 


In this work, which has just been added to the 
Institute Library, Herr Thiersch undertakes the task 
of proving that the Mohammedan minaret, with its 
superposed stories, owes its origin to the Pharos or 
lighthouse built at Alexandria by Pt lemy Phila- 
delphus (235-287 b.c.) This building has long 
ago disappeared, the last traces of its existence 
having been swept away in 1882, when the fort 
built by Sultan Kaitbey (1468 1490 a.p.), por- 
tions of which rested ou its foundations, was de- 
stroyed. Chapter I. is devoted to the history of 
lighthouses, with illustrations of those built by the 
Roman emperors. In Chapter IL. Herr Thiersch 
vives the history of the Alexandrian Pharos, based 
on the descriptions of Moslem writers from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century, when the greater 
part of it was destroyed, chietly through earthquakes. 
In Plate II. is published a conjectural restoration 
based on these descriptions by Prof. Aug. Thiersch, 
the father of the author of this work, showing that 
the Pharos of Alexandria consisted of three stories, 
the lower one 98 feet square and 196 feet high, the 
iniddle story 96 feet high, octagonal, and set back 
on the lower so as to leave a passage round, and the 
upper story circular and of slightly less height. 
Curiously enough the best general idea of it is that 
shown (page 86) in the mosaic of the Chapel of 
St. Zeno in St. Mark’s, Venice, which represents 
the visit of St. Mark to Alexandria when he restored 
the shoemaker to health. This mosaic dates trom 
the end of the twelfth century, ut a time when the 
Pharos still existed, having been restored by Sultan 
Tooloun (868-883 A.p.). A second drawing by 
Prof. Thiersch illustrates the tower at this period, 
and a third the last restoration in 1274. In all 
these drawings the design seems to be of too ornate 
a character for such a structure, and the lower 
story is Babylonian and not Egyptian in its style. 
Chapters III. and LY. give the plan and views of 
the Kaitbey fort, of which apparently the keep 
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only remains, and conjectural restorations of the 
section of the upper story of the lighthouse, sug- 
gesting how, in accordance with descriptions by 
classie authors of a similar tower in Rome, there 
was an inverted cone which reflected like a mirror 
down on to a lower plane (on the principle of the 
camera obscura) distant views of the town and 
country round. In Alexandria such an ariange- 
ment would have been of great value as showing 
the approach of vessels on the horizon. In 
Chapter V. Herr Thiersch describes the Moslem 
minaret and Christian towers, with over 300 photo- 
gravures of all the most important examples in 
Egypt, Syria, Italy, Persia, and India, some of 
which are perhaps outside his subject, but they 
form a parallel of great interest. For the elucida- 
tion of his theory the most valuable are those of 
the minarets of Sultans To.loun and FE] Hakim in 
Cairo, as they are the earliest examples in Egypt, 
and the lower story in each case, though of far less 
height, may be taken as a fair copy of the Alex- 
andrian lighthouse. For the winding staircase 
round the Tooloun minaret and its middle story 
we must look to another source, of which an illus- 
tration is given on page 140—viz. the minaret at 
Samarra, a circular tower of six stories with a spiral 
ascent round it. Samarra is seventy-two mules 
south of Bagdad and about midway between 
Nineveh and Babylon, in the land of the ziggurats 
or observatory t.Wers of the Assyrians, so that here 
is a much earlier source. It is true that the As- 
syrian ziggurats were square on plan, but in the ex- 
ampleat Khorsabad, illustratedin Place,and in Perrot 
and Chipiez, the winding ascent is carried reund 
similar to that of the lower story at the Tooluun 
minaret, but the change from a square toa circular 
plane at Samarra would be made on account of its 
simpler construction and its material, brick. Now 
Sultan Tooloun, who was born in Bagdad in 885, 
spent some years at Samarra, from which city he 
came to Fostat (old Cairo), so that there is every 
probability of his having based his minaret in Cairo 
on the example there, which was built by the 
son of Haroun el Raschid in the first quarter 
of the ninth century. In the EF] Hakim minaret 
there is no winding ascent, and in later examples 
the lower story, though always square, is the lofty 
hase only of the ectagonal or circular minaret, and 
the projecting balconies, which correspond to the 
passages round the stories of the Alexandrian light- 
house, are raised to the top of the second story. 
The variety of design in the minarets is well shown 
in Herr Thiersch’s illustrations, as also in their 
plans; thus in the oldest minaret in Damascus, 
built by El Walid in 710 a.p., the lofty tower is 
square, as are also those at Jerusalem and Aleppo, 
and the upper stories are of comparatively slight 


height. There are many such examples in 
Cairo. In the minaret of the mosque at Kairwan, 


in Tunisia, all three stories are square on plan, 
but throughout North Africa this type would 


seem to have been preferred. In Persia they are 
invariably circular, of great height, crowned with 
a verandah and small turret above. In the latter 
portion of the work Herr Thiersch gives the plans 
of a large number of mosques which have little to 
do with his theory, but are valuable as a parallel. 
There are two plates at the end of the volume of 
Roman coins, on which towers or lighthc uses are 
shown, and these and the numerous representa- 
tions in Roman bas-reliefs, which are illustrated 
in the first chapter, show great research on the 
part of the author. The whole work forms a 
valuable aduition to the history of the celebrated 
Pharos at Alexandria and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the minaret. 
R. PHENE Spiers 


SPONS’ PRICE BOOK. 
and Builders’ Pocket Price Bool. 
Memoranda, Tables, and Prices. Thirty-siaxth edition. 
Kdited by Clyde Young Revised by Stanford M. 
Brooks. Lond.1909. Price 3s. net. EF. dé FON. Spon, 
ltd... 57 Hayimarhe 


We cannot pretend to vouch for the accuracy of 
every item in the latest edition of Spons’ Price 
Book, but we can say without reservation that it 
contains a most valuable collection of facts and 
figures printed on thin but opaque paper, intelli- 
gently arranged and neatly bound within the limits 
of a pocket. Moreover, in a cursory perusal we 
have not struck an error. 

There are a few simple illustrations where neces- 
sary,and the information ise ndensed and tabulated 
in a form which will be very useful to those readers 
who are cramming for examinations, and still more 
so to those who have promptly forgotten all they 
ever crammed. 

The editor invites suggestions calculated to make 
the book more useful, and it must be remarked 
that it is difficult to respond; but we notice that 
under “ Garages’ the usual sizes of motor-cars are 
given, which will certainly be helpful to architects 
who do not keep their cars. Extending this idea, 
perhaps in another edition room will be found for 
the dimensivns of a tennis lawn, skittle alley, 
billiard table, te., or even the height of a seat, 
champagne bottle, or handrail and other common- 
place data which one ought to know. Personally, 
we never can remember the size of a grand piano- 
forte, although we sometimes like to show it on plan; 
but we have never forgotten an occasion when no- 
body in the office where we then worked could say 
how long a drawer should be in order to hold a 
pair of trousers. Eventually it occurred to us to 
measure our own garments, and thus were the 
client’s instructions fulfilled. 

J. Nixon Horsrienip 
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9 Coxnprir Street, Lonpox, W., 6f/0 1904, 


CHRONICLE. 


Election of the Royal Gold Medallist, 1909. 

The Special General Meeting summoned in 
aceordance with By-law 64 to elect the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the current year was held last Monday, 
when it was moved from the Chair that, subject 
to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of Architecture be pre- 
sented this year to Dr. Arthur John Evans. The 
President, Mr. Ernest George, in putting the pro- 
position, observed that Dr. Evans’s long and ardu- 
ous work of exploration in Crete was well kn wn 
to them all,and had had mc st important results in 
bringing to light the great prehistoric Palace of 
Knossos, of which Dr. Evans had given them a de- 
scription in a Paper read at the Institute some six 
years ago JOURNAL, 20th December 1902. 

Mr. George Husparp, F.S.A. said he 
thought the Council had made an extremely wise 
selection in putting forward Dr. Arthur John 
Evans as a worthy recipient of the greatest honour 
which the Institute could bestow. Dr. Evans’s 
investigations had resulted in the most important 
discoveries that had been made in the last century. 
His excavations in Crete revealed the art that led 
up to the civilisation of Greece, and the result of 
his excavations there necessitated the rewriting of 
that portion of the history of architecture. 

The motion, having been formally put from the 
Chair, was carried unanimously. 


Barred Competitions. 

At the Business Meeting last Monday, Mv. K. 
Gammell A.|, in accordance with notice duly given 
and printed on the Agenda, put the following 
question to the Chairman : 

Whether in view of the letter signed by Jos. Rout- 
ledge on behalf of the Stanley Urban District Coun- 
cil, Durham, appearing in the Builders’ Journal for 
10th February, any steps have been taken by the 
Council (other than by publication of the notice 
in No. 7 of the JourNAL) to induce the members 
referred to to observe the esprit de corps reason- 
ably to be looked for from the members of this 


Institute ; and, if not, whether steps will be taken to 
exercise a deterrent influence on members who 
enter competitions which are considered objection- 
able by the Council of this Institute.” 

Mr. GAMMELL said that to prevent any miscon- 
ception he wished to state that the matter was not 
brought forward in any spirit of controversy ; his 
object was to elicit what the Council’s views were 
as to the course to be followed in such cases in the 
future. He could not conceive that very much was 
required in the way of explanation, and certainly 
nothing in the way of apology for taking up the 
time of the Meeting. This was a matter on which 
he did not speak alone; he had been asked by 
several architects, his own particular friends, to 
bring the matter forward. He had also written 
letters to architects in the provinces, and had 
ascertained that there was a very considerable 
feeling against the practice of a certain class in the 
profession viz. those who persisted in taking part 
in competitions which by reason of their conditions 
were obnoxious, in the face of a request from the 
Institute Council to refrain from doing so. To 
avoid the accusation that he was raising a storm in 
a teacup in bringing this question forward he was 
prepared if required to justify his action by calling 
attention to a number of cases; but he thi ught 
they would be content to take one, which curned 
on some letters recently published in one of the 
professional papers. These letters, which with the 
Chairman’s permission he would read, were as 
follows :— 

20th January 1909, 
Vr. Joseph Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Stanley. Co. Durham. 


NEW CoUNCIL OFFICES. 

Dear Str—-We are obliged for yours of 28th inst. 
in reply to ours. 

We shall not, of course, compete. neither do we think 
you are likely to obtain designs from any architects of 
standing with the conditions you issue. 

Yours faithfully. 
SPEIR AND BRAVAN. 


The reply to this letter ran as follows :— 
Stanley, RS.O., Co. Durham, 
January 1909, 
Vessrs. Speir and Beavan, Architects, 
Borough Chambers, 
Wharton Street, Cardi’. 


te New Councit OFFICES. 

GENTLEMEN, — I beg to say in reply to yours of the 
29th inst. that we have no less than sixty architects 
who have paid their £1, and got the block plan of the 
site, and out of the society there are some of the best 
architects in the North and South of England, and some 
of them members of the Royal Institute of British 
\rehitects. -Yours taithtully, 

Jos. ROUTLEDGE. 


So much for the letters. Practically nothing more 
remained to be said except to explain his reason for 
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bringing up this matter. He wished to ascertain, 
both on his own behalf and he did not hesitate to 
say on behalf of those who must constitute the 
great majority of the Institute, what steps the 
Council proposed to take in the future, in view of 
the fact that the By-laws were now under revision, 
to put an end to this state of things whereby a 
section of the Institute—he ventured to hope a 
small one, but nevertheless x section—had it in 
their power to profit at the expense of other 
members of the Institute. He could see no diffi- 
culty in the way of so revising the By-laws as to 
make them act as a very great deterrent, and he 
looked to the Council to safeguard the interests of 
those whom it gave him very much pleasure to 
entitle the gentlemen of the Institute. 

Mr. Georce Husparp, F.S.A. [F’.], said he 
thought the point rather turned on the fact that 
at the present time the Council were not in a posi- 
tion to do more than advise members in these 
matters. Personally he was inclined to think that 
the Institute ought to have more power than that, 
and he sincerely hoped that the By-laws Committee 
would consider the advisability of inserting a pro- 
vision in By-law 22 giving the Council power to 
deal with members who took part in competitions 
which had been barred. At the present time the 
better architects stood loyally by the Institute, and 
while they did so it was putting a premium upon 
incompetency, because the incompetent, who might 
not be quite so loyal, had a very much better chance 
of winning a competition when the best men would 
take no part in it. 

THe Presipent said that the question raised 
by Mr. Gammell had been frequently discussed in 
the Council, and they regretted very much the 
present condition of things. It was sad to reflect 
that there were men in the profession who were 
willing to disregard all that was for the best in- 
terests of theircalling. The feeling on the Council 
was that it would not be wise to put coercion on 
members of the Institute—they were not at liberty 
to do that. They must trust to the right feeling 
of members.. He was afraid there would always be 
black sheep, but whether it was wise to penalise 
them was another question altogether, and one 
that required very serious consideration. 

Mr. GAMMELL, asking leave to speak again, said 
that there was a very strong feeling in the Institute 
in regard to this question, and he thought the 
Council would hear further on the matter. If he 
should be able to raise the question at a future 
time, he should be prepared with arguments in 
support of his contention that some action was 
necessary and in the best interests of the Institute. 

Mr. H. H. Starnam |F'.|: Can the question be 
referred to the By-laws Cominittee to consider ? 

Mr. Leonarp Sroxes: As a matter of fact the 
By-laws Committee are considering it, if it is any 
satisfaction to Mr. Gammell to know it. 

Mr. GAMMELL: It is a very great satisfaction. 


Regulations for International Architectural 
Competitions. 

Mr. John W. Simpson [Vice-President], Hon. 
Secretary of the British Section of the Permanent 
Committee of the International Congresses of Archi- 
tects, and British Delegate at the International 
Commission which recently met at Paris to decide 
upon the Regulations for International Architec- 
tural Competitions, sends for publication the sub- 
joined translation of a circular letter addressed to 
members of the Permanent Committee, together 
with the actual text of the Regulations as finally 
adopted. An English translation of the Regula- 
tions, with Mr. Simpson’s Report as Delegate, 
appeared in the Journat for 9th January last :— 


“ Messteurs,—We have the honour to send 
you the ‘ Regulations for International Competi- 
tions,’ as drawn up by the Special Commission in 
November last. 

“You will see that the end in view has been to 
inform promoters of such competitions as to the 
best means of ensuring that loyal co-operation 
which experience shows to be necessary in order 
to render them completely successful. 

“Tf promoters of International Architectural 
Competitions will place themselves in communica- 
tion with the Comité Permanent they may rely 
upon its good will and assistance. The various 
sections of the Comité will receive notification of 
the opening of an International Competition in the 
case of the Bureau 

“being desired to obtain the advice of expe- 
rienced architects in preparing the con- 
ditions of competition ; 

“being asked to submit to the promoters of 
the competition a list of architects from 
which the assessors might be selected ; 

“being asked to nominate the assessors. 

“ We trust that you will make known the an- 
nexed ‘Recommandations’ and the assistance 
which the Comité Permanent is prepared to give 
especially as regards assessors. 

“HH. Daumet, President, 
Membre de l'Institut.” 

Coxcours INTERNATIONAUX D’ARCHITECTURE, 

La Commission internationale des Concours publics 
d’Architecture est d’avis qu’en matiére de Concours 
internationaux d’Architecture il y a lieu de faire les 
recommandations suivantes : 

1. Les concours internationaux devraient ¢tre ré- 
servés aux cas exceptionnels ct de caractére vraiment 
international. 

2. Les concours internationaux peuvent ¢tre ouverts 
i tous les architectes ct sans invitation, ou bien re- 
streints et par invitation. 

Les concours restreints ct par invitation peuvent ¢tre 
‘un seul degr( ; 

Les concours ouverts tous se feraient de préférence 
i deux degrés. 

5. Les conditions des concours internationaux sont 
les pour tous les concurrents. 
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Il ne devra étre tenu compte d'aucuns dessins, 
modéles ou piéces fournis en plus de ceux prescrits par 
le programme; ces dessins, modéles ou piéces en plus 
ne seront pas exposés. 

4. Le programme doit exprimer en termes précis les 
conditions du concours; il ne devra comprendre aucuns 
desiderata facultatits. 

5. Dans les concours restreints et par invitation, le 
programme peut étre trés détaillé et prescrire un dé- 
veloppement complet des projets. 

Dans les concours ouverts i tous, le programme devra 
exprimer en termes généraux les exigences techniques et 
limiter le nombre et l’échelle des dessins au minimum 
nécessaire pour I’intelligence du projet par le jury. 

Le programme indiquera que les projets doivent étre 
anonymes et revétus seulement d'une devise pour le 
premier degré, et qu ils doivent ¢tre signés pour le second 
degré. 

Il est interdit aux concurrents. sous peine d’exclu- 
sion, de faire aucune démarche tendant 4 rompre 
l’anonymat. 

6. Dans les concours 4 deux degrés on appliquera a 
la premiére épreuve les conditions du concours ouvert 
ii tous, et i la deuxiéme épreuve les conditions du con- 
cours restreint et par invitation. 

Ne pourront ¢tre admis 4 la seconde épreuve que les 
lauréats de la premicére. 

7. Le programme du concours devra, autant que 
possible, ¢tre publié et mis A la disposition des con- 
currents dans tous les Etats i la méme date. 

Tout projet non expédié le jour de la eléture du con- 
cours sera exclu; le timbre d’expédition fera foi. 

8. La rédaction du programme doit étre faite d’aprés 
les conseils d’architectes exp¢érimentis. 

La publication en sera faite dans la langue francaise. 

9. Le jury est nommeé par l’Administration qui ouvre 
le concours; il est désirable que l’‘Administration, avant 
de nommer les jurés ¢trangers, se mette en relation 
avec le Comité permanent des Congrés internationaux 
des architectes. 

Le jury d’un concours international d’architecture 
doit se composer d’architectes tous de nationalité dif- 
férente,dont un sera du pays oti est ouvert le concours. 
Un magistrat désigné par l’Administration qui a ouvert 
le concours présidera, sans voix délibérative, 4 toutes 
les opérations pour en assurer la régularité. 

Les membres du jury, par le seul fait de leur accep- 
tation, déclarent qu’ils n’ont et n’auront directement 
aucun intérét matériel dans le résultat du concours. 

10. I serait préférable dans les concours internation- 
aux, et surtout dans les concours préliminaires, qu'il 
n'y etit pas de limite ¢troite de dépense, afin de laisser 
une certaine liberté aux conceptions artistiques des 
concurrents. 

Dans le cas ot la somme disponible pour l'exéeution 
du projet du concours serait prescrite, le programme 
devra fournir tous les éléments nécessaires pour obtenir 
une estimation approximative uniforme. 

11. Le montant total des prix 4 distribuer devrait étre 
de 24 pour cent de la dépense pour les travaux jusqu’a 
2,500,000 frances; 2 pour cent jusqu’d 5 millions de 
franes; 13 pour cent au-dessus. 

Il faut admettre comme principe que l’exécution du 
projet soit confiée 4 l'architecte couronné, sous les con- 
ditions qui sont en vigueur dans le pays du concours. 

Le montant du prix ne sera pas déduit du montant 
des honoraires & payer. 

Au cas ott la personne on la corporation qui ouvre le 


concours désirerait se réserver la faculté de pouvoir se 
passer de l’architecte classé premier, le programme 
devra contenir les conditions d’indemnit¢. 

Dans le cas ot aucune exécution n’aurait lieu, la 
méme indemnité serait due. 

Dans tous les cas, les auteurs de projets envoys con- 
servent la propricté artistique de leur projet et sur 
l’édifice qui n’en est qu'une reproduction. 

12. Pour le concours ’ une seul degré, tous les pro- 
jets seront exposés dans un endroit digne, et suftisam- 
ment longtemps, pour que tous les concurrents soient 
en ¢tat de visiter cette exposition qui devra étre an- 
noneée d'avance dans les publications professionnelles. 

Pour les concours A deux degrés, il n’y aura pas 
d'exposition aprés le premier jugement; toutes les 
esquisses devront ¢tre conservées sous scellés pour 
étre finalement exposcées en méme temps que le con- 
cours définitif. 

Les lauréats du premier degré auront le droit de 
prendre un calque de leur esquisse pour ]’élaboration 
de leur projet définitif de concours. 

Le rapport complet et raisonné du jury sera publié 
avant l’overture de ]’Exposition et porté la connais- 
sance de tous les intéress¢s. 

Pour copie eonforme : 


Le Président de la Commission, Le Secrétaire général, 
P.-J.-H. CUYPERs, J.-M. 
Amsterdam. de Paris. 


Ont signé: 


MM. L. NEHER . dela section allemande. 
A. WEBER : autrichienne. 
I’. DE VESTEL . belge. 

J W.Srvpsonet A.CHAUSSE ., canadienne. 

CLEMMENSEN et M.Nyrop danoise. 

L. M. CaBELLO LAPIEDRA ,, espagnole. 

A. LouveEtT . francaise. 

Joun W. SIMPSON dela Grande- 
Bretagne. 

C. FITTLeR . hongroise. 

G. Morerri italienne. 

N. MARISCAL mexicaine. 

P. J. H. Cuyrpers des Pays- Bas. 

V° TERRA . portugaise. 

I. SCHECHTEL . russe. 

G.CLason . sucdoise. 

APOSTOLIDHIS turque. 


Paris, 29 novembre 1908. 


The Revised Convention of Berne: Architectural 
Copyright. 

A Blue-book has just been presented to Parlia- 
ment containing the Correspondence respecting the 
Revised Convention of Berne for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works signed at Berlin 13th 
November 1908, with appendices setting out (1) 
the Articles of the Revised Convention, (2) the Con- 
vention of 1886 and the Additional Act of Paris 
1896, and (8) a Report of the Proceedings of the 
International Diplomatic Conference whose labours 
have resulted in the new Convention. 

Printed below are Articles 1, 2, and 4 of the Re- 
vised Convention, from which it will be seen that 
the Resolutions adopted at the International Con- 
eresses of Architects at Madrid (1904), London 
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(1906), and Vienna (1908), have been given effect 
to, and that the privileges of copyright hitherto en- 
joyed by painters and sculptors the Revised Con- 
vention agrees should be extended to architects. 
Under the Convention of 1886 among “artistic 
works ” entitled to protection were “ works of de- 
sign, painting, and sculpture . . . plans, sketches, 
and plastic works relative to architecture.’ The 
Revised Convention puts the architect on the same 
footing as the other artists by introducing the word 
“architecture between “ painting” and “ sculp- 
ture.” This change was made upon the proposition 
of the delegates of the French Government, acting 
upon the representations of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes francais.* The Institute’s support of the 
proposal was communicated to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in a letter addressed from 
the Institute by the President and Hon. Secretary 
in August last Journan, 26th September 1908). 

Article 2 of the Revised Convention replaces 
Article 4 of that of 1886, and has been recast in a 
clearer form. Sir Edward Grey, in his instructions 
to the British Delegates, stated that His Majesty’s 
Government, while seeing no objection in principle 
to the proposed inclusion of works of architecture 
within the full sphere of copyright, were disposed 
to regard the proposal as impracticable. He advised 
the Delegates, however, to give careful attention to 
the arguments advanced in its favour, and if they 
thought it practicable they were authorised to accept 
it. The British Delegates, reporting the result of 
the Conference, observe :—“ In regard to works of 
architecture we were convinced by the arguments 
advanced by M. de Borchgrave, one of the Belgian 
delegates, that the protection of works of archi- 
tecture, as apart from the plans, &c., from which 
such works are constructed, is perfectly feasible. 
He cited two cases”’ (Defize v. Guillemin, Tribunal 
Civil de Li¢ge, 7th June 1902; Christensen v. 
Henriksen & Andersen, Cour Supérieure de Copen- 
hague, 17th Sept. 1906) “ where in the first case 
judgment was given in favour of the defendant on 
the ground that the work he had apparently copied 
had no original character or artistic merit such as 
to entitle it to protection ; in the second case judg- 
ment was given for the plaintiff, who had designed 
and built a chiteau which had been copied by the 
defendant. In the latter case the work was deemed 
to possess the qualities of originality and artistic 
merit.” 

The following is a translation from the French 
of Articles 1, 2, and 4:— 

Article 1.—The Contracting States are constituted into 
a Union for the protection of the rights of authors over 
their literary and artistic works. 

Article 2.—The expression “ literary and artistic works ”’ 
shall include any production in the literary, scientific, or 
artistic domain, whatever may be the mode or form of 
its reproduction, such as books, pamphlets, and other 
writings; dramatie or dramatico-musical works, choreo- 
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graphic works and pantomimes, the acting form of which 
is fixed in writing or otherwise ; musical compositions with 
or without words ; works of design, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, engraving, and lithography; illustrations, geo- 
graphical charts ; plans, sketches, and plastic works rela- 
tive to geography, topography, architecture, or science. 

Translations, adaptations, arrangements of music, and 
other reproductions in an altered form of a literary or 
artistic work, as well as collections of different works, 
shall be protected as original works without prejudice to 
the rights of the author of the original work. 

The contracting countries shall be bound to make pro- 
vision for the protection of the above-mentioned works. 

Works of art applied to industrial purposes shall be 
protected so tar as the domestic legislation of each country 
allows. 

Article 4.—Authors who are subjects or citizens of any 
of the countries of the Union shall enjoy, in countries 
other than the country of origin of the work, for their 
works, whether unpublished or first published in a country 
of the Union, the rights which the respective laws do now 
or may hereafter grant to natives as well! as the rights 
specially granted by the present Convention. 

The enjoyment and the exercise of these rights shall 
not be subject to the performance of any formality ; such 
enjoyment and such exercise are independent of the 
existence of protection in the country of origin of the 
work. Consequently, apart from the express stipulations 
of the present Convention, the extent of protection, as well 
as the means of redress secured to the author to safeguard 
his rights, shall be governed exclusively by the laws of the 
country where protection is claimed. 

The country of origin of the work shall be considered to 
be: in the case of unpublished works, the country to 
which the author belongs; in the case of published works, 
the country of first publication; and in the case of works 
published simultaneously in several countries of the 
Union, the country the laws of which grant the shortest 
period of protection. In the case of works published 
simultaneously in a country outside the Union, and in a 
country of the Union, the latter country shall be considered 
exclusively as the country of origin. 

By published must be understood, for the purposes of 
the present Convention, works, copies of which are issued 
by a publisher. The representation of a dramatic or dra- 
matico-musical work, the performance of a musical work, 
the exhibition of a work of art, and the construction of a 
work of architecture shall not constitute a publication. 


The R.I.B.A. Examinations in Australia and Canada. 


Reports have been received from Melbourne and 
Toronto giving the results of the Examinations 
qualifying for candidature as Associate R.ILB.A. 
held in those cities in the month of November last. 

In Melbourne, the following were examined and 
passed—viz. 

HARRAL: William Haigh; c/o Messrs. Ussher & Kemp, 
Prell’s Buildings, Collins Street, Melbourne. 

La GEREKE: Alfred Romeo; 1 Grove Road, Hawthorn, 
Melbourne. 

POWERS: Ernest Marston ; Fourth Floor, Citizens’ Build- 
ings, Collins Street, Melbourne. 

In Toronto, of four candidates examined, the 
following two passed—viz. 


GORDON: Donald MacPherson; c/o Messrs. Ross & 
MacFarlane, BeaverHall Hill, Montreal. 
RICHARDS: Harold Beckwith ; 824 Second Avenue, 


Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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The Prize Drawings. 

In the present issue is given, by direction of the 
Council, a selection of the Prize Drawings in the 
recent competitions. 

The following selection from the premiated 
designs and drawings, together with some studies 
submitted by candidates for the Intermediate Ex- 
amination, will be exhibited during the next few 
months under the auspices of the Allied Societies :— 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured 
Drawings).—Drawings of the Church of the Ma- 
donna di San Biagio, Montepulciano (4 strainers), 
by Mr. Ernest W. Wray (under motto “ San 
Gallo ’’), awarded the Silver Medal and Ten 
Guineas ; drawings of Lavenham Parish Church 
(3 strainers), by Mr. Alan G. Brace (under motto 
“Flint ”’). 

The Soane Medallion.—Designs for a Casino on 
the Borders of a Lake : 4 strainers by Mr. Anthony 
R. Barker (under device “ Red Seal’’), awarded 
the Medallion and £100; 3 strainers by Mr, 
Adrian Berrington (under motto “ Centrelines ”’), 
awarded Hon. Mention and Twenty Guineas. 

The Owen Jones Studentship.—Drawings by 
Mr. S. Herbert Maw (1 strainer), awarded a Prize 
of Twenty Guineas. 

The Pugin Studentship.— Drawings by Mr. 
Sydney H. Miller (4 strainers), awarded the Medal 
and £40; Drawings by Mr. H. Hubert Fraser 
(1 strainer), awarded Hon. Mention and Ten 
Guineas. 

The Tite Prize.—-Designs for a Covered Arcade 
of Shops : 2 strainers by Mr. Richard M. M. Gunn 
(under motto “Clarion ”’), awarded the Certificate 
and £30; 1 strainer by Mr. B. E. Lisle (under 
motto “Last Man In ”’), awarded a Prize of Fifteen 
Guineas ; and 1 strainer by Mr. 8. Herbert Maw 
(under motto “ Dezzezero’’), awarded a Prize of 
Ten Guineas. 

The Grissell Gold Medal.—Design for a Land- 
ing Stagetoa Royal Palace from a Lake: 2 strainers 
by Mr. Douglas W. Day (under motto * Dies’’), 
awarded the Medal and Ten Guineas. 

The Arthur Cates Prize.—Drawings by Mr. 
Leslie Wilkinson (2 strainers), awarded the Prize 
of Forty Guineas. 

A selection of the Testimonies of Study sub- 
mitted for the Intermediate Examination. 


The Horse Guards’ Parade. 

Mr. F. W. Speaight is showing at his photo- 
graphic studios in Bond Street aseries of drawings 
illustrating his idea for the complete transforma- 
tion of the Horse Guards’ Parade and the eastern 
half of St. James’s Park. The drawings are by 
Mr. C. E. Mallows /’.|, and they represent the 
Parade with the western end closed with a semi- 
circular terrace, reached by ten steps, behind which 
a revival of the old canal lies between two broad 
walks, flanked by yew hedges. This avenue leads 


to a “place”’ opposite Marlborough Gate, forming 
a junction with the Mall and with another straight 
road to the India Office. The road which passes 
the Parade is proposed to be remade, the part to the 
right leading straight to the Duke of York’s Steps, 
which would thus be brought into relation with the 
whole scheme. The whole area to the west of the 
Admiralty and the “surround” of the Parade are 
to be flagged or otherwise paved. Around the 
Parade would stand the statues of our great soldiers, 
removed from other parts of London, so that the 
Parade and the issuing avenue would become a sort 
of “ Siegesallee.”’ 


Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 

At Sheffield a few days ago Sir Oliver Lodge, in 
the absence of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., opened 
the Smoke Abatement Exhibition organised by the 
Sheffield Federated Health Association. The exhi- 
bition will remain open three weeks. Its object 
is to educate manufacturers and the public generally 
with regard to the injurious effects of smoke, and 
to show the extent to which smokeless power 
producers, such as gas and electricity, can be 
employed for manufacturing purposes. Sheftield 
has long had a bad name for smoke. For some 
years a smoke abatement society, by private prosecu- 
tions, sought to bring about a better state of things. 
The Corporation now has a smoke department, with 
a number of inspectors, and there are frequent 
official prosecutions. 

The exhibits include an apparatus shown by an 
Oxford company for rendering large chimney stacks 
in manufacturing districts unnecessary, and for 
destroying all smoke on board steamers. By a 
series of minute jets of water, forced at high 
velocity under pressure, the smoke is completely 
washed as it passes from the furnace. Mr. A. E. 
Blizzard, of Congleton, is showing an apparatus 
which can be fixed to any boiler. By means of 
intensely hot air, delivered at the point where 
the smoke issues from the erate, all the smoke is 
consumed. There are many gas and electric 
heaters and cookers, and an air purifier is exhibited 
which cleanses the air before it passes into the 
building. This has been adopted in a number 
of premises in smoky parts of Sheftield with great 
success. 

Conferences have been arranged for the discus- 
sion of the following subjects :—* Smoke and its 
possible destruction,” “Stoking, mechanical and 
otherwise,” and “The Work of the Hamburg 
Manufacturers’ Smoke Abatement Society.” The 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society of London is 
assisting in the promotion of the conferences. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, declaring the exhibition open, 
said that the earth was beautiful in the extreme 
in places where nobody lived, but where people 
lived together in large numbers they had taken no 
precautions to keep the earth beautiful. In heating, 
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the ideal was a combination of the open fire method 
and pipes. They should heat the passages by hot 
air and have open fires to give radiating heat in 
the rooms and to draw warm air from the passages. 
Ordinary coal fires were very imperfect and prini- 
tive. A savage could burn coal as we burnt it in 
our grates. A better way was to separate coke and 
eas at the pit, and burn only gas in the house, 
He was convinced that there was a great future 
for gas for heating purposes and of electricity for 
lighting. He hoped that some town in England 
would try the experiment of having gas made at 
the coal pit and brought to the houses in pipes for 
all purposes. It should then forbid the importation 
of crude coal into the town. One or two towns 
were already thinking about it, but there were 
so many vested interests in the way. 


Royal Sanitary Institute: Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize, in the gift of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, and consisting of £50 
and the Medal of the Institute, is offered in the 
current year for an Essay on “ The Principles of 
Heating and Ventilating Public Buildings, with 
descriptive details and illustrations of the best 
methods.” The Essay is to consist of not more than 
5,000 words, and to be illustrated by drawings or 
sketches. Two competitors of different professions 
or crafts may join in sending in an Essay and 
Plans. Essays must be delivered addressed to the 
Secretary of the Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W., before 4 p.m., on or before 
31st August 1909. [ull particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, Mr. I. White Wallis, Margaret Street, W. 


Exhibition of Christian Art, Diisseldorf. 


An Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art, under the 
patronage of the Crown Prince of Germany, is to 
be held at Diisseldorf this year from the 15th May 
till the 8rd October inclusive, in the Palace of 
Fine Art, Kaiser Wilhelm Park. The Fxhibition 
will comprise (1) a retrospective department ; (2) 
contemporary works of an ecclesiastical character ; 
(3) a department of ecclesiastical architecture ; (4) 
a department for reproductions. Works of paint- 
ing, sculpture, metal engraving, architecture, in 
the arts of drawing and reproduction as well as of 
applied art, when the design and execution of the 
latter bear the stamp of originality and distinction, 
will be admitted. Works of foreign artists are 
invited, but the latter will be admitted only 
after arrangement with the Fine Art Com- 
mittee. Works sent in are to be submitted to 
a jury selected by the Fine Art Committee, and 
will be placed or hung by a special commission. 
Applications for space must be sent in in dupli- 
cate by 10th March, the works themselves to be de- 
livered between the 22nd March and the 10th April. 


Applications should be sent direct to the “ Ge- 
schiifts-Stelle der Ausstellung fiir christliche 
Kunst, Diisseldorf, 1909.” Expenses of carriage 
of exhibits will be defrayed by the directors of 
the Exhibition. Drawings and photographs in- 
tended for the illustrated catalogue should be sent 
to the Exhibition Bureau by the 15th April. A 
letter has been addressed to the Council by Dr. 
Max Schmid, Director of the Royal Technical 
University, Aix-la-Chapelle, and a member of the 
Fine Art Committee, inviting British architects to 
take part in the Exhibition. A prospectus of the 
Exhibition may be seen in the Library of the 
Institute. 


The late Mr. Cole A. Adams F’.. 


Mr. Cole Alfred Adams, who died on the 21st 
February, aged sixty-four years, was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Institute in 1864 and Fellow in 1880. 
He had been a member of the Competitions Com- 
mittee since its formation in the early ‘eighties, 
was a member of the Council from 1884 to 1886, 
and had served for some years on the Board of Ex- 
aminers. He was hon. secretary (in conjunction 
with Sir Aston Webb, R.A.) of the old Competi- 
tions Memorial Committee, which succeeded in 
effecting many reforms in the management of 
architectural competitions, including the general 
appointment of a professional man as assessor. 
Among Mr. Adams’s principal works are the Me- 
morial Hall and Institute at Wargrave, the paro- 
chial hall at Upper Tooting, the enlargement 
and improvement of the church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene in the same district, and the chancel of the 
church of St. Andrew at Stockwell Green, S.W. 
The Hon. Secretary, in announcing the decease at 
the Institute Meeting last Monday, referred to Mr. 
Adains’s connection with the Architectural Associa- 
tion, of which he had been one of the most genial 
Presidents. [by his instrumentality a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider how the work of 
the Association could be extended and revised, and 
many important alterations and improvements re- 
sulted from the committee’s labours. On the 
motion of Mr. Graham, it was resolved that an ex- 
pression of regret for the loss the Institute had 
sustained be entered on the Minutes of the Meeting, 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
he communicated on behalf of members to the 
widow and children. A memoir will appear in a 
future issue. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society will be held in the rooms of the 
Royal Institute on Tuesday the 9th inst., to receive 
the Annual Report, to elect members of Council, and 
for other business. Mr. Ernest George, the Presi- 
dent, will take the chair at 5 p.m. Itis hoped that 
there will be a good attendance of members. 
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THE “ REORGANISATION ” AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
t Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C.: 
25th February 1909. 
To the Editor Journau R.I.B.A.,— 

Str, In the Journat of the 20th inst. is 
reprinted Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke’s letter to The 
Times of the 11th inst. Upon the 13th The Times 
published two letters, both referring to Sir Caspar’s, 
which might well be also reprinted. The first, 
from Sir George Birdwood, is characteristically 
full of interesting history—in this case not in- 
variably flattering to one’s insular pride; while 
the second, from Professor Boyd Dawkins, draws 
especial attention to the statement that it will be 
possible to keep together “the Museum handed 
over by the India Office to the custody of the 
Board of Education.” 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke says that “ each of 
the great art craft sections asaseparate entity... 
will soon become a centre of reference, to which 
all wanting help or guidance in the several crafts 
will naturally apply.” This, taken with Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’s observations, might be read as 
suggesting that, although keeping together is 
possible, breaking up is contemplated. 

In the minds of those interested in the crafts, it 
is not only the breaking up of the Indian Collee- 
tions which would cause deep regret; to them 
that would be but one feature of a general cata- 
strophe. To those who view the matter chiefly 
from the standpoint indicated by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins it would possibly be the chief feature. 
But all dealing with the arts of design to-day, and 
more especially architects, need, together with a 
grasp of the principles that underlie all those arts 
alike, a knowledge of the growth of the various forms 
in which these arts have manifested themselves—a 
knowledge which is less likely to be intelligently 
attained if our means of studying from the his- 
torical point of view are reduced. 

In the great periods of the past, each of the art 
crafts was ruled by fairly well defined traditions 
handed down from master to apprentice as part of 
the “ mystery”’ of the trade, so that there was 
a continuous stream, which, while it maintained 
always unbroken its connection with its sources, 
clearly reflected the changing customs and condi- 
tions of the lands through which it passed. Such 
conditions afforded natural protection against ignor- 
ant “ originality,”’ leading the men grouped in any 
given locality to work upon lines having at all events 
some family likeness, and so checked the sudden 
eccentric variations from normal types which in the 
less settled circumstances of to-day are so often no- 
ticeable. The different surroundings of the diver- 
ging branches naturally produced greatly varying 
effects upon the crafts they influenced, with the result 
that we of course find, in places widely separated, 
expressions of the same art (often of equal merit) 


which, when placed together, produce anything but 
a sense of harmony in the mind of the observer. 

To take an everyday example of such variation, 
the effect of placing together Kuropean and Oriental 
carpets may be instanced. As a rule, the thing is 
artistically impossible. And so, to a very large 
extent, it is with other classes of work. 

All this seems so obvious that one feels hesita- 
tion in saying it, but it has much to do with the 
plea of those users of the Museums who ask that 
the Oriental Collections may remain grouped to- 
gether. The craftsman of to-day has no workshop 
traditions to speak of. His craft teaching is often 
rather perfunctory and generally severed from ar- 
tistic considerations. If he is to succeed at all upon 
the artistic side he must obtain knowledge of the 
principles of design by carefully studying in the 
schools or elsewhere and by examining the works 
of his predecessors in the Museums. The necessary 
mastery of principles will not be made easier to the 
learner by placing before him in one great group 
the efforts of the whole world in his particular craft. 
For various reasons, chiefly of climate and religion, 
the East and the West have so widely diverged in 
forms of artistic expression that the tyro may well 
be excused for thinking (with certain authors of a 
generation since) that different principles underlie 
them. Byany arrangement combining Eastern and 
Western products in one group, differences may be 
emphasised, but the essential unity of the arts of 
each country at any given period can hardly be 
brought home to the mind ; whereas, by keeping the 
Eastern objects grouped geographically and sub- 
divided, practically, as is now done in the Indian 
Museum, the great drawback indicated is got over 
and the collections will remain as readily available 
for study in historical connection with their natural 
surroundings as for inspection by the technical 
student and artist. 

The grouping of all Western objects into “ craft 
sections ”’ is of course not open to the objections 
above raised ; no such great variations exist between 
any two groups of Western work as are seen be- 
tween those of Orient and Occident. 

It is not too late to modify the details of any 
proposed scheme. Would it be possible for the 
Institute Council to submit to the authorities at 
South Kensington a suggestion in the matter ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

Marr. Garsutt 
SypDNEY Perks, F.S.A. [F’.] 
Water Tapper 


Mr. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., to whom an advance 
proof of the above was sent, writes :—- 

“T am quite in accord with the views expressed 
in Mr. Garbutt’s letter, and should also be in- 
clined to recommend that, in order to enhance 
and give more value to the Oriental Collection in 
their separate grouping at South Kensington, the 
Indian sculptures now in the British Museum 
should be returned there. To the student passing 
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from the Greek sculptures on the ground floor to 
the galleries containing the Greek terra-cottas and 
vases, they present a most incongruous effect, and 
are entirely out of harmony with the British 
Museum itself and all its collections.” 


Extracts from the letters in The Times referred 
to above are appended :— 12th February. 


Sir.—Referring to Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke’s 
letter in The Times of this morning, and to the 
previous letters in The Times on the subject of * The 
Reorganisation at South Kensington” to which Sir 
Caspar refers, I may, with your indulgence, now say 
that I also have from the first appearance of this 
correspondence been appealed to repeatedly to support 
the opponents of the proposed reorganisation of the 
collections of Indian artistic objects at South Ken- 
sington on their transfer to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum building ; and that I have hitherto refrained 
from taking any public part in the controversy, not 
only because I wholly approve of the proposed re- 
organisation, as I understand it, but because (1) I had 
fought out this fight years ago when the collection of 
Indian artistic objects was transferred from the charge 
of the India Office to that of the Science and Art 
Department; (2) and I did not desire to express openly 
my inability to side with the agitators against the new 
proposals, who for the most part are personal friends 
of mine, and to some of whom I am under the deepest 
personal obligations ; and (3), finally, because I always 
seek to avoid embittering discussion on any question 
of the arts, which in India, at least, are universally 
sacramental, having no significance and no reality of 
being apart from religion—from a temple to a toothi- 
pick—and which in their various manifestations, from 
the simplest to the most imaginative and deviceful, 
are for all men of artistic sensibility and sense a source 
of perennial pleasure and of unfailing consolation in 
time of trouble and distress, and a sure and stable 
suecour and support of that bright serenity of soul 
that carries a man secretly past every misfortune and 
mishap that may befall him. But, Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke having given his support to these proposals, I 
feel that I must not leave him to stand alone against 
the maledictions to which he will be exposed, and as 
a very renegade on the question . . . .... . 

The so-called * Oriental Collections *’ (as miscellane- 
ous as the dedal spoil of Platza, or of the “loot” of 
Ecbatana by Alexander and Jerusalem by Titus) origin- 
ally brought together through a century at the old 
“India House’ in Leadenhall Street and afterwards 
temporarily shown at Fife House, and later in the new 
“ India Office *’ in Westminster, were really broken up 
when the antiquities belonging to them were presented 
to the British Museum ; the geological and mineralogi- 
cal specimens to the Jermyn Street Museum; the eco- 
nomical vegetable products to the Kew Museum; and 
the artistic objects to the South Kensington Museum— 
a well-considered, wise, and decisive distribution which 
not only effected an acceptable economy, but immeasur- 
ably enhanced the value of the collections alike in the 
interests of India and the United Kingdom. Already 
the integrity of the “ India House ” artistic collections 
had been impaired by the cutting up of their illustra- 
tions of the glorious textile manufactures (not machin- 
ations as of Manchester) of India, and scattering them 
as “trade samples ” to the British manufacturers (7.¢. 
machinationers) of carpets and silks and cotton stuffs, 


an act of unthinkable vandalism—but that it was com- 
mitted! But this loss was made good in some measure 
by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, who was sent out to 
India expressly to make fresh purchases of carpets and 
silks and other fabrics of the sort ; while the collections 
he at the same time made of utensils in copper and 
brass and other metals, and of folk-jewelry. pot- 
tery, and carvings in stone and wood, were of the very 
greatest interest and value, and more than made up for 
the injury done the so-called “ Oriental Collections” 
at South Kensington by the destruction of the original 
Indian textiles when they were still the property of 
‘the Secretary of State for India—in Council”! In 
this way, and by subsequent private donations, we have 
at last secured, under the management of the Museum 
officials at South Kensington, a most impressive and 
convincing presentation of the industrial arts of India. 
unrivalled in any capital of Europe, or in India itself. 
With such a triumphant result before us, however 
justified by the letter, there can be no justification in 
the spirit of the terms of the transfer of these collec- 
tions from the India Office to South Kensington for 
any interference, from any quarter, with Mr. Cecil 
Smith’s discretion in rearranging them in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. At the same time I feel that we 
may all of us rest assured that—apart from the fatuous 
futilities of fanaticism—the views and opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject in the columns of The Times 
by Mr. Vincent Robinson, C.I.E.. Mv. Lindo Myers, 
Mr. J. D. Crace, and Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.1.5., 
will have due weight with the authorities both at the 
India Office and at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


. . 


GrorGE 


12th February. 

Sir.—The letter in your columns of 11th February 
from Sir C. Purdon Clarke, late Art Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in favour of the scheme 
of the Board of Education, raises a false issue in the 
controversy as to the break up of the Indian Museum. 
The question as to whether the scheme is right or 
wrong has not been yet considered in the discussion in 
the Press. So far from the scheme having been con- 
demned, it has several times been pointed out that it 
offers ample room (Board of Education (Cd. 4389.) for 
the preservation, in its entirety, of the Museum handed 
over by the India Office to the custody of the Board of 
Education. It will go into Section C, specially devised 
in the scheme for collections that must be kept tegether. 

It is not the scheme of arrangement which is at issue, 
but the proposed destruction of the India Museum, so 
valuable to the nation at large as an historical monu- 
ment of the conquest of India, and in particular to the 
students of anthropology and to the young Englishmen 
who are preparing in London to take their share of the 
burden of Empire. It is this proposed destruction, un- 
necessary under the scheme, that has caused so strong 
and widespread an opposition on the part of leading 
men of the time, including Lords Curzon, Roberts, 
and Ampthill, and representatives of science. art, and 
culture in London, Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere. 

With regard to this proposed destruction, Sir C. 
Purdon Clarke’s silence is significant. As he compares 
himself to the prophet who went forth with Balaam 
and the ass, he might reasonably have been expected 
to speak on the only point which is relevant to the 
controversy.—I am, Sir, yours Ke., 

W. Boyp Dawkins. 
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MINUTES. IX. 


At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 1st March 
1909, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Ernest George, President, 
in the Chair; 12 Fellows (including 6 members of the 
Council), and 14 Associates : 
The President announced that the Meeting was con- 
vened, pursuant to By-law 64, to elect the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the current year, and haying moved in accord- 
ance with notice that Dr. Arthur John Evans, F.R.S., be 
elected for the honour, it was unanimously 
ReEso.ver, that subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanc- 
tion the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be awarded this year to Dr. Arthur John Evans, 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting of the Session 1908-09, 
held Monday, Ist March 1909, at the conclusion of the 
Special General Meeting above referred to, and similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held 15th February 
p. 292] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Cole Alfred Adams, Fellow, a member of the Board of 
Examiners and former member of the Council, it was re- 
solved that an expression of regret be entered on the 
Minutes of the Meeting, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be communicated on behalf of the Institute 
to the widow and children. 

The Hon. Secretary having formally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the Library, a vote of thanks 
to the donors was passed by acclamation. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9:-— 

As (3). 
DINWIDDY: TOM NORMAN [4. 1901). 
HOWELL: WILLIAM ROLAND [4. 1891) (Reading). 
WILLOCK: RICHARD [A. 1889}. 
As Assoctates (44). 
ALLNER: JAMES [Probationer 1902, 
(Dorset). 

ASH: HORACE JAMES, P.A.S.I. [Probationer 1893, 
Student 1902) (Nuneaton). 
BESWICK: ALFRED EDWARD 
Student 1904) (Swindon). 
BOWNASS: JAMES EVERETT [Probationer 1904, Stu- 

dent 1906] (Windermere). 
BUCKINGHAM: ERNEST HUGH 
tion] (Norwich). 


Student 1905] 
Probationer 1903, 


Special Examina- 


BUSH: FREDERICK THWAITES [Probationer 1904, 
Student 1906). 
COLDWELL: EDWARD SMITH [Probationer 1904. 


Student 1907). 

DAFT: WILLIAM AUSTIN 
1906] (Oxford). 

DALTON: PERCY 
(Southport). 

DAVIES: HORACE FRANCIS, F.S.1. [Special Examina- 
tion} (Chester). 

DEAN: WILLIAM [Probationer 1905, Student 1907). 

DENMAN: JOHN LEOPOLD [Probationer 1904, Student 
1907) (Brighton). 

FOSTER: REGINALD CHARLES [Probationer 
Student 1904}. 

FRENCH: HAROLD [Probationer 1903, Student 1904). 

GRAHAM: ALLAN [Special Examination). 

GROVES: CHRISTOPHER [Probationer 1900, Student 
1905] (Neweastle-on-Tyne). 

HEALEY: HUGH [Probationer 
(Rochdale). 

HILL: THOMAS HAROLD [Probationer 1899, Student 
1905) (Manchester). 


Probationer 1903, Student 


|Probationer 1903, Student 1904 


1900, 


1900, Séudent 1905} 
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HOSKING: THOMAS STANLEY [Probationer 1904 
Student 1906] (Llandrindod Wells). 
HUNTER: GEORGE EDWARD ([Probationer 1905, 


Student 1906) (Gosforth). 

IXER: SYDNEY HENRY HOWARD [Probationer 1902, 
Student 1906). 

LAY: HARRY GEORGE [Probationer 1902, Student 
1904) (Wellingborough). 

MAJOR: WILLIAM PAUL [Probationer 1899, Student 
1905] (Bristol). 

MOBBS : SYDNEY WILFRID [Probationer 1901, Student 
1905 (Lowestoft). 

MOLE: CHARLES JOHNS [Probationer 1904, Student 
1906) (Plymouth). 


MORLEY: ERIC [Probaticner 1901, Student 1905) 
(Bradford). 
NEAVE: STACEY ARTHUR (| Probationer 1904, Student 


1906) (Sydney, N.S.W.). 

PENFOLD: JOHN THOMAS [Probationer 1903, Student 
1904). 

POTTER: FRANCIS JOHN [Probationer 1890, Student 
1891}. 

RUDDLE: ALAN WILFRID [Probationer 1894, Student 
1896, Special Examination) (Peterborough). 

SMITH: CHARLES BENJAMIN [Probationer 1902, Stu- 
dent 1904! (Ipswich). 

SURMAN : JOHN BURGESS [Probationer 1902, Student 
1904} (Birmingham). 

SUTCLIFFE: WILLIAM 
1904) (Todmorden). 

SUTTON: BASIL HOPE [Probationer 1902, Student 
1904} (Reading). 

SYKES: FRANK [Probationer 1900, Student 1901] (Man- 
chester). 

THOMASSON : WILLIAM JOSEPH MATE [Probationer 
1899, Student 1905] (Bournemouth). 

TYNDALL: RICHARD JOHN [Probationer 1898, Student 
1904). 

VANES: ROBERT NEWTON [Probationer 1907, Student 
1907]. 

VAUGHAN: JAMES HENRY [Probationer 1900, Student 
1905] (Newport, Mon.). 

WARD: FRANK DORRINGTON 
Student 1905] (Hastings). 

WARREN : HENRY GEORGE [Probationer 1905, Student 
1907]. 

WHITTAKER: THOMAS HERBERT [Probationer 1903. 
Student 1906) (Nottingham). 

WILSON : WILLIAM HARDY [Probationer 1904, Student 
1906} (Sydney, N.S.W.). 

WOOD: ERNEST MARSHALL [Probationer 1902, Student 
1905) (Cardiff). 

_ As Hoy. Mennenrs (2). 

DELPY: ADRIEN (Brussels). 

GIRAULT: CHARLES LOUIS (Paris). 

Mr. K. Gammell [A.], in accordance with notice, asked 
“Whether in view of the letter signed by Jos. Routledge 
on behalf of the Stanley Urban District Council, Durham, 
appearing in the Builders’ Journal for 10th February, any 
steps have been taken by the Council (other than by 
publication of the notice in No. 7 of the Journa) to induce 
the members referred to to observe the esprit de corps rea- 
sonably to be looked for from the members of this Insti- 
tute; and, if not, whether steps will be taken to exercise a deter- 
vent influence on members who enter competitions which 


(Probationer 1902, Student 


[Probationer 1904, 


are considered objectionable by the Council of this Institute.” | 


The President replied that the Council had discussed the 
matter, but considered they were not at liberty to penalise 
members; they could only trust to their right feeling. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, stated that the matter 
was engaging the attention of the By-laws Committee. 

The proceedings terminated at 8.30 p.m. 
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